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BUTBRATURB 


HAROLD OF ENGLAND 


CLEAVES THE HELMET OF BAVENT. 
BY T. A. HUDSPETH, B. A. 
For the Albion. 


Now, for a little season, was trace with fair Bretagne ; 

And now in no pavilion the clash of armour rang ; 

And, save the watchful sentine!, no sign might there be seen 
Of contest that was yet to be,—of contest that had been : 

No tramp was pened of war-horse, no cry of deadly fear ; 
But shouts of joyous merriment came thick’ning on the ear. 


“Ho! Tailléfer, & Taillefer! give place ye men of Rou,— 

What deed of might, in battle bright, but Tailléfer can do? 

To hurl the spear, to bend the bow, a fearful arm hath he; 

Like his no hand can wield the brand in warlike Normandy ; 
With brand, or bow, or rushing spear, he equal ne’er hath seen ; 
For rash the wight would dare the fight with Tailléfer, I ween !” 





So sang the warrior minstrel, and straightway, loud and long, 
Burst forth the pealing tribute, of thousands, to his song: 

Then up with harp in hand he sprang,—Tailléfer of giant frame,— 
The bravest of that host in strife,—featest in martial game ;— 
“‘Now for a cast! Boy, hither bring the longest, weightiest 


8 7 
He grasped the shaft with iron might, and held it at his ear! 


The breeze which stirs the forest to notes of sweetest sound— 

The gale which loudly roars, and tears stout branches to the ground— 
Soft breeze, fierce gale, will often hush, and all around be still 

80 suddenly, that one would think their’s was a god-like will : 

Just so, on that vast multitude, a sudden stillness fell, 

And expectation shadowed forth vague things, which none could tell. 


But all unmoved stood Tailléfer, the genius of that throng; 

As calm as if, in festal hall, he twanged his harp in song : 

haben F- advanced, and head thrown back, he launched the spear 
on high,— ; 

(So dire ite speed, it e’en defied the ken of quickest eye) | 

it fell in earth half buried, nine cubits and a span 

Away beyond the farthest throw of Rouen’s stoutest man! 

* * * * 7 . 

Before his tent, Duke William stood gazing on the plzin; 

Keen was his glance, and proud his lip, and warrior-like his mien : 

Beside him was Earl Harold, noblest of Saxon blood, 

The bravest of his lieges, too, Beaumont the staunch and good, 

And — Hugh de Montfort, Ferrers, and Grantmesnil ; 

And he sage patron of his youth, Raoul de Tankerville. 


Fair Tonstain of the ruddy hand, and D’Aincourt and Saint John, 
Montfichet, Roger Mortemer, who twice his spurs had won, 
Bohun, the scholar Lancfranc, and Roger named Bigod, 

And haughtiest, priest and soldier both, dark Odo of Bayeaux ; 
Better, or braver, nobler, none e’er might wish to see, 

Than the good Knights of Duke William, liege-lord of Normandy. 


Long gazéd he, nor spoke he, but stood, as if spell bound, 

With folded arms and noble port, heedless of all around : 

High thoughts were swelling in his breast, of conquest, and of might ; 

And subject realms, beyond the sea, grew teeming in his sight. 

ae flashed bright, with sudden blaze, fierce as the lightning’s 

* gleam ; 

And then he smiled, as one will smile who dreams a pleasant dream ! 
* * * * * 


* * 


Just then, upon a passing breeze, came up the pealing cry 
That greeted giant Tailléfer, for his boastful minstrelsy : 
Duke William started at the sound, his hand upon his sword; 
His iron lip essayed to speak, yet uttered not a word ; 

And every noble Norman stood with ready hand and blade, 
To do the bidding of his lord: still not’a word he said! 


But, when another peal arose, the knitted brow unbent ; 

—_ the straining eye was lit as with a quick intent ; 

‘What ho! my lieges, this is not the cry of angry strife, 

No Breton hound, this day, need fear the loss of worthless life ; 

To day, no widow’d mother o’er her slaughtered lord shall cry : 
What Norman breaks a Norman’s truce that hour shall surely die! 


‘Tis but the welcome of the host, that greets some featly deed,— 
Some lucky cast, perchance some race across the sunny mead ;— 
Then put away those ready blades, we too will sport awhile, 

Too long our brows have worn a frown, for once we needs must smile : 
Here, Mallet son of Graville, bring me my bow of steel, 


ae which none save I can bend, which none save foes should 
eel ! 


“ And fix thy mailéd gauntlet away in yonder tree, 
Twill be scarce mark sufficient for the keenest eye to see; 
But we will show Earl Harold what a Norman knight can do, 
He, too, shall try his Saxon arm against the men of Rou: 
hus, when again he leaves us for his friends beyond the sea, 
@ may boast to them the prowess of the Duke of Normandy !” 


He spoke, and round him clustered his lieges good and true ; 

Earl Harold, calm, though curious, the Knight drew nearer too ; 
He + goes upon his stalwart form, and marked each sinew strong, 
And watched him, as he bent the bow, and bound it with a thong ; 
And, when he next essayed it, amazement held him dumb ; 

But still he calmly staid to see what wonder next would come. 


true ;” 


He hears a cry,—he sees a rush!—<* the aim was a 
through and 


They bring the gauntlet to their lord, the mail pierce 
rough ; 
And burning triumph swelled his breast, and, in a taunting tone, 
Sir Saxon, canst thou use the bow? bend this, it is thine own!” 
With that he cast it on the ground, and proudly turned away ; 
And walked apart, as waiting what his princely guest would say. 


Now Rumour, 


E’en to the with her thousand tongues, had spread abroad the fame 





camp, how noble knights diaported at their game ; 
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She whispered of strange issues, of stranger that should be,— | 
And many a straggling soldier was barre up to see ; 
Breathless, and hot, and gaping, they still kept gathering round, | 
Up to the very spot where lay the bow yet on the ground! | 
Long space kept Harold silence,—his face was deadly pale ; 
His was no coward pallor that shows weak heart to fail ; 
But his pride could brook no challenge, and his goodness feared to 
ain,— , 
Trice he had almost spoken, twice stayed the words again : | 
At length, with brow of crimson, he had found the tongue to speak, 
Yet was his bearing gentle, and his words, though noble, meek 


“Sir Duke, my thanks I owe thee, for thy courtesy this day ; 
I shrink not from the trial, be the issue what it may ; | 
And, though this English arm to craft of bow be yet unused, | 
They shall not say of Harold that e’er venture he refused ; 
Mine is no b boasting, for well thyself dost know 
Harold is first in danger, and first to strike the foe! 


| 
‘« But, take this bow, I pray thee, be its prowess only thine; 
I ask no other yee an this battle-axe of mine ; | 
It has done me faithful service in many a stricken fight, 
And, as a faithful friend, I love its blade so keen and bright : 
Give me a thousand others, and, with English arms to wield, | 


I'll hold, against a fearful odds, a well-fougbt battle-field ! 


Bring hither stoutest helmet,—-the helmet best of proof ; 

Bring shirt of mail, ye fondly deem best knit in warp and woof ; 
Bring greaves of plated armour, the best that Spain can forge ; 
And | will deal one friendly blow, for England and Saint George! | 
For Saint George, and merry England—to Saxon, words of might; | 
And, as I prosper me this day, may God defend the right!” 


There was an ancient pillar, hard by, of solid stone ; 

An old time-worn memorial of something now unknown; 
Perchance it was a land-mark, set - by savage men 

To guard the limits of a right, which was not right ’till then ; 
And still, through rolling ages, when those men had passed away, 
It stood the same gray pillar, unaltered by decay. , 


’Gainst this Duke William leaned, and he smiled a mocking smile ; 
Earl Harold tried the burnished edge of his good axe, meanwhile ; 
Then, in a hasty tone, in which both scorn and fury blent,— 

** Haste, varlets, bring” —the Norman cried,—* the helmet of Bavent; 
Helmet, and mail, aud breast-plate, that I wore that fearful day, 
When the fell onset of the Franks nigh swept our host away. 


Thrice, in the thickest of the fray, breast-plate and helm proved 
true; 

Thrice had another mail been shorn, like net-work, through and 
through ; 

And should this foreign boaster, with his bauble, rend them now, 

Henceforth in armourer or steel, I put no faith, I vow! 

But haste, and bring them hither, for I'd have this Saxon see, 

Harmless, he dares not to the risk the Duke of Normandy.” 





They brought both mail and helmet, and laid them near the stone ; 
Bari Harold stooped, and on the pile he placed them, one by one; 
Then, with a-circling movement, whirled high the fearful mace, 
While noble pride beamed from his eye, and mantled o’er his face ; 
And then he paused, a moment, and the stoutest hearts stood still; 
For they knew these fiery spirits, and their thoughts foreboded ill ! 


But, in another moment, down came the crushing blow, 


And in the dust, in sundér rent, the helm lay grovelling low; .| 
A second, through both mail and greaves, like bolt of levin tore, | 
And, to its base, the pillar clove rude men set up of yore ; | 
“’ faith!” cried giant Tailléfer, as he slowly walked away, | 
** Such fearful blows were never dealt, as have been dealt to-day !” | 
Tis said Duke William trembled, when he saw what thing was done, | 
And pale and tottering, sought his tent, at setting of the sun ; 
And mer, who knew his iron will, now marked with great amaze, | 
How tears would — in his eyes, and quench his eagle gaze : | 
No more he looked upon the plain ; but all that sleepless night, 

His dream of realms beyond the sea kept fading from his sight ! 


Now round each blazing watch-fire, with laugh, and jest, and song, 
And wondrous tales of prowess, the swift hours passed along ; 
They sang the choicest ballads of the merry olden time,-- “ 

Of love, and jousts, and battles, set forth in rugged rhyme ; 

And then they spoke in whispers of the deed of Saxon might, 

And how Ear! Harold dealt such blows for England and the right. 


In sooth, I swear by hy ~ Saint George! there live not Englishmen, 
Who cannot give good English knocks as stoutly now as then ; . 
There beat not hearts, in English breasts, which do not now throb 


high 
At thought of glory, and whose word is not—to do or die! 
And I, an Englishman, do claim an English heart for me, 
Heaven grant again to deal such blows, and send me there to see ! 





THE TWIN SISTERS. 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY W. WILKIE COLLINS, AUTHOR OF “‘ ANTONINA,” 


Among those who attended the first of the King’s /evées, during the 
London season of 18—, was an unmarried gentleman of large fortune, 
named Streatfe!ld. While his carriage was proceeding slowly down St. 
James's Street, he naturally sought such amusement and occupation 
as he could find in looking on the brilliant scene around him. The da 
was unusually fine; crowds of spectators thronged the street and the 
balconies of the houses on either side of it, all gazing at the different 
equipages with as eager a curiosity and interest, as if fine vehicles and 
fine people inside them were the rarest objects of contemplation in the 
whole metropolis. Proceeding at a slower and slower pace, Mr. Streat- 
field’s carriage had just arrived at the middle ‘of the street, when @ 
longer stoppage than usual occurred. He looked carelessly up at the 
nearest balcony; and there, among some eight or ten ladies, all strang- 
ers to him, he saw one face that riveted his attention immediately. 

He had never beheld anythin so beautiful, anything which struck 
him with such strange, mlngicl, and sudden sensations, as this face. 


|} balcony, and lookin 
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was doing, until the line of vehicles began to move on. Then—after 
first ascertai the number of the house—he flung himself po in 
the carriage, and tried to examine his own feelings, to reason himself 
into self- on; but it was allin vain. He was seized with that 
amiable form of social monomania, called ‘* love at first sight.” 

He entered the palace, greeted his friends, and performed all the ne- 
cessary Court ceremonies, feeling the whole timelike a man in a trance. 


He spoke wepeipntenlly . and moved mechanically—the lovely face in 
the balcony ocoupied his thoughts, to the exclusion of every else. 
On his return home, he had engagements for the afternoon and the 


evening—he forgot and broke them all ; and walked back to St. James’s 
Street as soon as he had changed his dress. 

The balcony was empty ; the sight-seers, who had filled it but a few 
hours before, had departed—but obstacles of all sorts now tended only 
to stimulate Mr. Streatfield; he was determined to ascertain the pa- 
rentage of the young lady, determined to look on the lo face 
—the thermometer of his heart had risen already to Fever Heat! 
Without loss of time, the shopkeeper to whom the house bel was 


bribed to loquacity by a purchase. All that he could tell, in answer to 


inquiries, was that he had let his lodgings to an elder! ssi oem and 
his wife, from the country, who had asked some frien to their bal- 
cony to see the carriages go to the /evée. Nothing daanted, Mr, Streat- 
field questioned ard questioned again. What was the old gentleman's 
name ’—Dimsdale,—Could he see Mr. Dimsdale’s servant ?—The obse- 
quious shopkeeper had no doubt that he could: Mr. Dimsdale’s ser- 
vant should be sent for immediately. 

In a few minutes the servant, the all-important link in the chain of 
Love's evidence made his appearance. He was a pompous, portly man, 
who listened with solemn attention, with a stern judicial calmness, to 
Mr. Streatfield’s E and somewhat confused pry ng yep were 


accompanied by & ute description of the young lady, sever- 
ents, all very fictitious, and all very 
t was, and suspicious as all stupid people are, he 


al explanatory s 

Stupid as the ser 

had nevertheless sense enough to perceive that he was addressed by a gen- 
tleman, and gratitude enough to feel considerably mollified by the hand- 
some douceur which was quietly slipped into his ham@. After much pon- 
dering and doubting, he at last arrived at the conclusion that 

object of Mr. Stréatfield’s inquiries was a Miss Langley, who h 

the party in the balcony that morning, with her sister; and who was 
the daughter of Mr. Langley, of Langley Hall, in ——shire. The fa- 
mily was now staying in London. at Street. More information 
than this, the servant stated that he could not afford--he was certain 
that he had made no mistake, for the Miss Langleys were the only very 
young ladies in the house that morning—however, if Mr. Streatfield 
wished to speak to his master, he was ready to carry any message with 
which he might be charged. 

But Mr. Streatfield had already heard enough for his purpose, and 
departed at once for his club, determined to discoyer some means of 
being introduced in due form to Miss Langley, before he slept that 
night—though he should travel round the whole circle of his acquain- 
tance—high and low, rich and poor—in making the attempt. Arrived 
at the club, he began to enquire resolutely, in all directions, for a 
friend who knew Mr. Langley, of Langley Hall. He disturbed gastro- 
nomic gentlemen at their dinner; he interrupted agricultural gentle- 
men who were moaning over the prospects of the harvest ; he startled 
literary gentlemen who were deep in the critical mysteries of the last 
Review ; he invaded billiard-room, dressing-room, smoking-room; he 
was more like a frantic ministerial whipper-in, hunting up stray mem- 
bers for a division, than an ordinary man; and the oftener he was de- 
feated in his object, the more determined he was to succeed. At last, 
just as he had vainly inquired of everybody that he knew, just as he 
was standing in the hall of the club-house, thinking where he should 
go next, a friend entered, who at once relieved him of all his difficulties 
—a precious, an inestimuhle man, who was on intimate terms with Mr. 
Langley, and had been euny staying at Langley Hall. To this friend 
all the lover's cares and anxieties were at once confided; and a fitter 
depository for such secrets of the heart could hardly have been found. 
He made no jokes—for he was not a bachelor; he abstained from shak- 
ing his head and recommending prudence—for he was not a seasoned 
husband or an experienced widower ; what he really did, was to enter 
heart and soul into his friend’s projects—-for he was precisely in that 
position, the only position, in which the male sex generally take a pro- 
per interest in match-making: he was a newly married man. 

_ Two days after, Mr. Streatfield was the happiest of mortals—he was 
introduced to the lady of his love, to Miss Jane Langley. He really 
enjoyed the priceless privilege of looking once more on the face in the 
on it almost as often as he wished. It was perfect 
Elysium. Mr. and Mrs. Langley saw little, or no com y—Miss 
Jane was always accessible, never monopolised—the light of her beau- 
ty shone day after day, for her adorer alone; and his love blossomed 
it it, fast as flowers in @ hot-house. Passing quickly by all the minor 
details of the wooing to arrive the sooner at the grand fact of the win- 
ning, let us simply relate that Mr. Streatfield’s object in seeking an 
introduction to Mr. Langley was soon explained, and was indee.' visible 
—_- long before the explanation. He was a handsome man, an ac- 
complished man, and arich man. His two first qualifications con- 
— the daughter, and his third the father. n six weeks Mr. 
treatfield was the accepted lover of Miss Jane Langley. 

The wedding-day was fixed—it was arranged that the marriage 
should take place at Langley Hall, whither the family proceeded, leav- 
ing the unwilling lover in London, a prey to all the inexorable business 
formalities of the occasion. For ten days did the ruthless lawyers— 
those dead weights on the back of Hymen—keep their victim in the 
metropolis, occupied over settlements that never seemed likely to be 
settled. But even the long march of the Law has its end like other 
mortal things: at the + ohmeeyy of the ten days all was completed, 
and Mr. Streatfield found himself at liberty to start for Langley Hall. 

A large party was assembled at the house to grace the a proaching 
nuptials. There were to be ¢ab/ear, charades, boating par A 
excursions, amusements of all sorts—the whole to conalehe in the 
ss eae phrase) with the grand climax of the wedding. Mr. Streat- 

eld arrived late; dinmer was ready; he had barely to dress, and 
then bustle into the drawing-room, just as the guests were leaving it, 
to offer his arm to Miss Jane—all greetings with friends and introduc- 
tions to strangers being postponed till the party met round the dining- 
table. 

Grace had been said; the covers were taken off; the loud, cheerful 
hum of conversation was just beginning, when Mr. Streatfield’s eyes 
met the eyes of a young lady who was seated opposite, at the table. 
The guestsnear him, observing at the same moment, that he continued 
standing after every one else had been placed, glanced at him inquir- 
ingly. To their astonishment and alarm, they observed that his face had 
suddenly become deadly pale——his rigid features looked struck by pa- 
ralysis. Several of his friends spoke to him; but for the first few mo- 
ments he returned no answer. Then, still fixing his eyes upon the 
young lady opposite, he abruptly exclaimed in a voice, the sltered 








He gazed and gazed on it, hardly knowing where he was, or what he 





tones of which startled every one who heard him; *‘ That is the face I 
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the balcony !—‘hat woman is the only woman I can ever mar- 
at The next instant, without a word more either of explanation or 

, he hurried from the room. : 
Poa ce two of the guests mechanically started up, as if to follow 
him; the rest remained at the table, looking on each other im speech- 
less surprise. But before any one cvuld either act or speak, almost at 
the moment when the door closed on Mr. Streatfield, the attention ef all 
was painfully directed to Jane Langley. She had fainted. Her mother 
and sisters removed her from the room immediately, aided by the ser- 
vants. As they disappeared, a dead silence again sank down over the 
company—they all looked round with one accord to the master of the 
house. 

Mr. Langley’s face and manner sufficiently revealed the suffering 
and suspense that he was secretly enduring. But he was a man of the 
world—neither by word nor action did he betray what was passing 
within him. He resumed his place at the table, and begged his guests 
to dothe same. He affected to make light of what had happened; en- 
treated every one to forget it, or, if they remembered it at all, to re- 
member it only as a mere accident which would no doubt be satisfac- 
torily explained. Perhaps it was only @ jest on Mr. Streatfield’s part 
—rather too serious 2 one, hemust own. At any rate, whatever was 
the cause of the interruption to the dinner which had just happened, it 
was not important h to require everybody to fast around the table 
of the feast.. He asked it as a favour to himself, that no further notice 
might be taken of what had occurred. While Mr. Langley was speak- 
ing thus, he hastily wrote a few lines on a piece of paper, and gave it to 
one of the servants. The note was directed to Mr. Streatfield; the 
lines contained only these words :—‘‘ Two hours hence, | shall expect 
to see you alone in the library.” . 

The dinner proceeded; the places occupied by the female members 
of the Langley family, and by the young lady who had attracted Mr. 
Streatfield’s notice in so extraordinary a manner, being left vacant. 
Every one endeavoured to follow Mr. Langley’s advice, and go through 
the business of the dinner, as though nothing had occurred ; but the 
attempt failed miserably. Long, blank pauses occurred in the conver- 
sation; general topics were started, but never pursued; it was more 
like an assembly of strangers, than a meeting of friends; peopleneither 
eat nor drank, as they were accustomed to eat and drink; they talked 
in altered voices, and sat with unusual stillness, even in the same posi- 
tions. Relatives, friends. and acquaintances, all alike perceived that 
some great domestic catastrophe had happened; all foreboded that 
some serious, if not fatal, explanati nm of Mr. Streatfield’s conduct would 
ensue: aud it was vain and bopeless—a very mockery of self-posses- 
sion—to attempt to shake off the sinister and chilling influences that 
recent events had left behind them, and resume at will the thoughtless- 
ness and hilarity of ordinary life. 

Still, however, Mr. Langley persisted in doing the honours of the 
table, in proceeding doggedly through all the festive ceremonies of the 
hour, until the ladies rose and retired. Then, after looking at his 
watch, he beckoned to one of his sons to take his place; and quietly 
left the room. He only stopped once, as he crossed the hall, to ask 
news of his daughter from one of his servants. The reply was, that 
she had had a hysterical fit; that the medical attendant of the family 
had been sent for; and that since his arrival she’had become more com- 

When the man had spoken, Mr. Langley made no remark, but 
proceeded at once to the library. He locked the door behind him, as 
soon as he entered the room. 

Mr. Streatfield was already waiting there—he was seated at the ta- 
ble, endeavouring to maintain an appearance uf composure, by mechan 
ically tarning over the leaves of the books beforehim. Mr. Langley 
drew a chair near him ; and in low, but very firm tones, began the con- 
versation thus :— ; 

“IT have given you two hours, sir, to collect yourself, to consider 
your position fully—I presume, therefore, that you are now prepared 
to favour me with an explanationof your conduct at my table, to-day.” 

** What explanation can I make?—what can I say, or think of this 
most terrible of fatalities ? exclaimed Mr. Streatfield, speakifig faintly 
and confusedly ; and still not looking up—‘t There has been an unex- 


————— 





ampled error committed !—a fatal mistake, which I could never have 
anticipated, and over which I had no control!” 

** Enough, sir, of the language of romance,” interrupted Mr. Lang- 
ley, coldly ; ** 1 am neither of an age nor a disposition-to appreciate it. 
I come here to ask plain questions honestly, and I insist, as my right, 
on receiving answers in the same spirit. You, Mr. Streatfield, sought 
an introduction to me—you professed yourself attached to my daughter 
Jane—your proposals were (I fear uphopetty for us) accepted—your 
wedding-day was fixed—and now, after all this, when you happen to 
observe my daughter’s twin-sister sitting opposite to you—” J 

‘‘Her twin-sister!” exclaimed Mr. Streatfield; and his trembling 
hand crumpled the leaves of the book, which he still held while he 
spoke. ‘ Why is it, intimate as I have been with your family, that I 
now know for the first time that Miss Jane Langley has a twin-sis- 
ter ?” 

“ Do you descend, sir, to subterfuge, when I ask you for an explana- 
tion?” returned Mr. Langley, angriy. ‘ You must have heard, over 
and over again, that my children, Jane and Clara, were twins.” 

“On my word and honour, I declare that—” 








yourself and me, sir, in a position of embarrassment—nay, a position of 
danger and disgrace, from which the strongest reasons and the best 
excuses Cannot extricate us.” 

«| entreat you to believe,” replied Mr. Streatfield, ‘‘ that [deplore 
from my heart the error—the fault, if you will—of which 1 have 
been unconsciously guilty. I implore your pardon, both for what I 
said and did at your table to-day; but I cannot do more. I cannot 
and I dare not pronounce the marriage vows to your daughter, with 
my lips, when I know that neither my conscience nor my heart can 
ratify them. The commonest justice, and the commonest respect to- 
wards a young lady who deserves both, and more than both, from every 
one who a hes her, strengthen me to 
which itis consistent with honour and in ty for me to take.” 

* You appear to forget,” said Mr. ey, “‘thatit is not merely 
your own ling but the honour of others, that is to be considered in 
the course of conduct which you are now to pursue.” 

“T have by no means forgotten what is due to you,” continued Mr. 
Streatfield, “‘ or what responstbilities I have incurred from the nature 
of my intercourse with your family. Do I put too much trust in 
your forbearance, if I now assure you, candidly and unreservedly, 
that I still place all my hopes of happiness in the prospect of be- 
coming connected by marriage with a daughter of yours? Miss Clara 
l an gle -— 

Bas the speaker paused. His position was becoming a delicate 
and a dangerous one; buat he made no effort to withdraw from it. 
Almost bewildered by the pressing and perilous emergency of the 
moment, harassed by such a tumult of conflicting emotions within 
him as he had never known before, he risked the worst, with all the 
blindfold desperation of love. The angry flush was rising on Mr, Lang- 
ley’s cheek; it was evidently costing him a severe struggle to retain 
his assumed self- possession; but he did not speak. After an interval, 
Mr. Streatfield proceeded thus :-— 

** However unfortunately I may express myself, I am sure you will 
do me the justice to believe that I am now speaking from my heart on 
a subject (to me) of the most vital importance. Place yourself in my 
situation, consider all that has happened, consider that this may be, 
for aught I know to the contrary, the last opportunity I may have of 
pleading my cause; and then say whether it is possible for me to con- 
ceal from you that I can only look to your forbearance and sympathy 
for permission to retrieve my error, to—to—Mr. Langley! I cannot 
choose expressions at such a moment as this. I can only tell you that 
the feeling with which I regarded your daughter Clara, when I first 
saw her, still remains what it was. I cannot analyse it; I cannot re- 
concile its apparent inconsistencies and contradictions; I cannot ex- 
plain how, while I may seem to you and to every one to have varied and 
vacillated with insolent caprice, I have really remained, in my own 
heart and to my own conscience, true to my first sensations and my first 
convictions. I can only implore you not to condemn me to a life of 
disappointment and misery, by judging me with hasty irritation. Fa- 
vour me, so far at least, as to relate the conversation which has passed 
between us to your two daughters. Let me hear how it affects each of 
them towards me. Let me know what they are willing’to think and 
ready to do under such unparalleled circumstances as have now occur- 
red. Iwill wait your time, and their time; I will abide by your deci- 
sion and their decision, pronounced after the first poignant distress and 
irritation of this day's events have passed over.” 

Still Mr. Langley remained silent ; the angry word was on his tongue; 
the contemptuous rejection of what he regarded for the moment as a 
pases equally ill-timed and insolent, seemed bursting to his lips ; 

ut once more he restrained himself. He rose from his seat, and walk- 
ed slowly backwards and forwards, deep in thought. Mr. Streatfield 
was too much overcome by his own agitation to plead his cause further 
by another word. There wasa silence in the room now, which lasted 
for some time. 

We have said that Mr. Langley was a man of the world. He was 
strongly attached to his children ; but he had a little of theselfish- 
ness and much of the reverence for wealth of a man of the world. 
As he now endeavoured to determine mentally on his proper courge 
of action—to disentangle the whole case from all its mysterious in- 
tricacies—to view it, extraordinary as it was, in its proper bearings, 
his thoughts began gradually to assume what is called “a practical 
turn.” He reflected that he had another daughter, besides the twin- 
sisters, to provide for; and that he had two sons to settle in life. 
He was not rich enough to portion three daughters; and he had not 
interest enough to start his sons favourably in a career of eminence. 
Mr. Streatfield, on the contrary, was a man of great wealth, and of 
great ‘‘ connections” among people in power. Was such a son-in-law 
to be rejected, even after all that had happened, without at least con- 
sulting his wifeand daughters first? He thought not. Had not Mr. 
Streatfield, in truth, been the victim of a remarkable fatality, of an in- 
credible accident, and were no allowances, under such circumstances, 
to be made for him? He beganto think there were. Reflecting thus, 
he determined at length to proceed with moderation and caution at all 
hazards; and regained composure enough to continue the conversation 
in a cold, but still in a polite tone. 

“I will commit myself, sir, to no agreement or promise whatever,” 
he began, “‘ nor will I consider this interview in any respect as a con- 


persevere in the only course 





“Spare me all appeals to your word or your honour, sir; I am be- 
g to doubt both.” rage ’ 

‘| will not make the unhappy situation in which we are all placed, 
still worse, by answering your last words, as 1 might, at other times, 
feel inclined to answer them,” said Mr. Streatfield, assuming a calmer 
demeanour than he had hitherto displayed. “I tell you the truth, 
when I tell you that, before to-day, | never knew that any of your 
children were twins. Your daughter, Jane, has frequently spoken to 
me of her absent sister, Clara, but never spoke of her as her twin-sister. 
Until to-day, I have had no opportunity of discovering the truth; for 
until to-day, I have never met Miss Clara Langley since 1 saw her in 
the balcony of the house in St. James’s street. The only one of your 
children who was never present during my intercourse with your fami- 
ly, in London, was your daughter Clara—the daughter whom I now 
know, for the first time, as the young lady who really arrested my at- 
tention on my way to the /evée—whose affections it was really my ob- 
ject to win in seeking an introduction to you. To me, the resemblance 
between the twin-sisters has been a fatal resemblance; the long ab- 
sence of one, a fatal absence.” 

There was & momentary pause, as Mr. Streatfield sadly and calmly 
pronounced the last words. Mr. Langley appeared to be absorbed in 
thought. Atlength he proceeded, speaking to himself :— 

“It is strange! I rem-mber that Clara left London on the day of the 
levée, to set out on a visit to her aunt; and only returned here two days 
since, to be present at her sister's marriage. Well, sir,” he continu- 
ed, addressing Mr. Streatfield, ‘‘ granting what you say, granting that 
we all mentioned my absent daughter to you, as we are accustomed to 
mention her among ourselves, simply as‘ Clara,’ you have still not ex- 
cused your conduct in my eyes. Kemarkable as the resemblance is 
between the sisters, more remarkable even, I am willing to admit, than 
the resemblance usually is between twins, there is yet a difference, 
which, slight, indescribable though it may be, is nevertheless discerni- 
ble to all their relations and to all their friends. How is it that you, 

resent yourself as so vividly impressed by your first sight of 
hter Clara, did not discover the error when you were intro- 
to her sister Jane, as the lady who had so much attracted you?” 

“You forget, sir,” rejoined Mr. Streatfield, « that I have never be- 
held the sisters together until to-day. Though both were in the bal- 
cony when [ first looked up at it, it was Miss Clara Langley alone who 
attracted my attention. fad I only received the smallest hint that the 
absent sister of Miss Jane Langley was her twin-sister, 1 would have 

seen her, at any sacrifice, before making my proposals. For itis my 
duty to confess to you, Mr. Langley (with the candour which is your 
undoubted due,) that when I was first introduced to your daughter 
Jane, I felt an unaccountable impression that she was the same as, and 
et different from, the lady whom I had seen inthe balcony. Soon, 

owever, this impression wore off. Under the circumstances, could I 

it as anything but amere caprice, a lover’s wayward fancy? I 
dismissed it from my mind; it ceased to affect me, until to-day, when 
I first discovered that it was a warning which I had most unhappily 
dis ed; that a terrible error had been committed, for which no 


: 


ed misery, to us all!” ‘ 

** These, Mr. Streatfield, are explanations which may satisfy you,” 
said Mr. Langley, in a milder tone, ‘‘ but they cannot satisfy me ; 
they will not satisfy the world. You have repudiated, in the most 
public and most abrupt manner, an engagement, in the fulfilment of 
which the honour snd the happiness of my family are concerned. 
You have given me reasons for your conduct, it is true; but will 
those reasons restore to my daughter the tranquillity which she has 
lost, perhaps forever? Wiilthey stop the whisperings of calumny ? 
Will they carry conviction to those strangers to me, or enemies of mine, 


Whoge pleasure it may be to disvelieve tuem? You have placed both at 


clusive one, either on your side or mine; but if I think, on considera- 
tion, that it is desirable that our conversation should be repeated to 
my wife and daughters, I will make them acquainted with it, and will 
let you know the result. In the meantime, I think you will agree 
with me, that it is most fit that the next communications between us 
should take place by letter alone.” 

Mr. Streatfield was not slow in taking the hint conveyed by Mr. 
Langley’s last words. After what had occurred, and until something 
was definitely settled, he fels that the suffering and suspense which 
he was already enduring would be increased tenfold if he remained 
longer in the same house with the twin-sisters—the betrothed of one, 
the lover of the other! gn a few inaudible words of acquies- 
cence in the arrangement which had just been proposed to him, he left 
the room The same evening he quitted Langley Hall. 

The next morning the remainder of the guests departed, their curio- 
sity to know all the particulars of what had happened remaining 
ungratified. They were simply informed that an extraordinary and 
unexpected obstacle had arisen to delay the wedding ; that no blame 
attached to any one in the matter; and that as soon as everything had 
been finally determined, everything would be explained. Until then, 
it was not considered necessary to enter in any way into particulars. 
By the middle of the day every visitor had left the house ; and a strange 
and melancholy spectacle it presented when they were all gone. Rooms 
were now empty and silent, which the day before had been filled with 
animated groups, and had echoed with merry laughter. In one apart- 
ment the fittings for the series of ‘‘ Tableaux” which had been proposed, 
remained half completed: the dresses that were to have been worn, 
lay scattered on the floor; the carpenter who had come to proceed 
with his work, gathered ur his tools in ominous silence, and departed 
as quickly as he could. Here lay books still open at the last page 
read; there was an album, with the drawing of the day before un- 
finished, and the colour-box unclosed by its side. On the deserted 
billiard-table, the positions of the ‘‘cues” and balls showed traces of 
an interrupted game. Flowers were scattered on the rustic tables in 
the garden, half-made into nosegays, and beginning to wither already. 
The very dogs wandered in a moody, unsettled way about the house, 
missing the friendly hands that had fundled and fed them for so many 
days past, and whining impatiently in the deserted drawing-rooms. 
The social desolation of the scene was miserably complete in all its 
aspects. 

{mmediately after the departure of his guests, Mr. Langley had a 
long interview with his wife. He repeated to her the conversation 
which had taken place between Mr. Streatfield and himself, and 
received from her in return such an account of the conduct of his 
daughter, under the trial that had befallen her, as filled him with 
equal astonishment and admiration. It was a new revelation to him 
of the character of his own child. 

** As soon as the violent symptoms had subsided,” said Mrs. Lang- 





Sensi gape to Wlame, bet which wes freagh’ with misery, undeserv | to become another person. She begged that the doctor might be 
’ ’ rh 





ley, in answer to her husband's first inquiries, ‘‘ as soon as the hysteri- 
cal fit was subdued, Jane seemed suddenly to assume a new character, 


released from his attendance, and that she might be left alone with me 
and with her sister Clara. When every one else had quitted the room, 
she continued to sit in the easy chair where we had at first placed 
her, covering her face with her hands. She entreated us not to speak 
to her fur a short time, and except that she shuddered occasionally, 
sat quite still and silent. When she at last looked up, we were 
shocked to see the deadly paleness of her face, and tne strange altera- 
tion that had come over her expression ; but she spoke to us so cohe- 
rently, so sulemnly even, that we were amazed ; we knew not what to 


think or what to do; it hardly seemed to be our Jane who was now 
ing to us.” 
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She said that the first feeling of her heart, at that moment, wa, 
gratitude on her own account. She thaaked God that the terrib), 
discovery had not been made too late, when her married life might 
have been a life of estrangement and misery. Up to the moment wien 
Me. Streatfield had uttered that one fatal exclamation, she had loved 
him, she told us, fondly and fervently ; now, no explanation, no repent. 
ance (if either were tendered), no earthly persuasion or command (in 
case Mr. Streatfield should think himself bound, as a matter of atone. 
ment, to hold to his rash engagement), could ever induce her to becume 
his wife” 

**Mr. Streatfield will not test her resolution,” said Mr. Langle 
bitterly ; “he deliberately repeated his repudiation of his engagement 
in this room; nay. more, he—” 

“IT have something important to say to you from Jane on this point,” 
interrupted Mrs. Langley. ‘‘ After she had spoken the first few word, 
which. I have already repeated to you, she told us that she had beeg 
thinking—tbinking more calmly perhaps than we could imagine—oy 
all that had happened; on what Mr. Streatfield had said at the dinner. 
table; on the momentary glance of recognition which she had seep 
pass between him and her sister Clara, whose accidental absence, 
during the whole period of Mr. Streatfield’s intercourse with us in 
London, she now remembered and reminded me of. The cause of the 
fatal error, and the manner in which it had occurred, seemed to be 
already known to her, as if by intuition. We entreated ‘her to refrain 
from speaking on the subject tor the present; but she answered that 
it was her @ity to speak on it—her duty to propose something which 
should alleviate the suspense and distress we were all enduring on 
her account. No words can describe to you her fortitude, her noble 
endurance—” Mrs. Langley’s voice faltered as she pronounced the 
last words. It was some minutes ere she became sufficiently com- 
posed to proceed thus :— 

“IT am charged with a message to you from Jane—I should say, 
charged with her entreaties, that you will not suspend our intercourse 
with Mr. Streatfield, or view his conduct in any other than a merciful 
light—as conduct for which accident and circumstances are alone to 
blame. After she had given me this message to you, she turned to 
Clara, who sat weeping by her side, completely overcome ; and kissing 
her, said that ‘hey were to blame, if any one was to be blamed inthe mat- 
ter, for being so much alike as to make all who saw them apart doubt 
which was Clara and which was Jane. She said this with a faint 
smile, and an effort to speak playfuily, which touched us to the heart. 
Then, in a tone and manner which | can never forget, she asked her 
sister—charging her on their mutual affection and mutual confidence, to 
answer sincerely—if she had noticed Mr. Streatfield on the day of the 
levee, and had afterwards remembered him at the dinner-table, as he 
had noticed and remembered her? It was only after Jane had repeat- 
ed this appeal, still more earnestly and affectionately, that Clara sum- 
moned courage and composure enough to confess that she had noticed 
Mr. Streatfield on the day of the levée, had thought of him afterwards 
during her absence from London, and had recognized him at our table, 
as he had recognised her.” 

‘Is it possible! I own I had no: anticipated—not thought for one 
moment of that,” said Mr. Langley. 

‘* Perhaps,” continued his wite, ‘‘ it is best that you should see Jane 
now, and judge for yourself. For my part, her noble resignation un- 
der this great trial, has so astonished and impressed me, that I only 
feel competent to advise as she advises, to act as she thinks fit. I be- 
gin to think that it is not we who are to guide Aer, but she who is to 
guide us.” 

Mr. Langley lingered irresolute for a few minutes; then quitted the 
room, and proceeded alone to Jane Langley’s apartment. 

When he knocked at the door, it was opened by Clara. There was 
an expression partly of confusion, partly of sorrow on her face; and 
when her futher stopped as if to speak to her, she merely pointed into 
the room, and hurried away without uttering a word..- 

Mr. Langley had been prepared by his wite for the change that had 
taken place in his daughter since the day before; but he felt startled, 
almost overwhelmed, as he now looked on her. One of the poor girl's 
most prominent personal attractions, from her earliest years, had been 
the beauty of her complexion; and now, th. freshness and the bloom 
had entirely dgparted from her face ; it seemed absolutely colourless. 
Her expression, too, appeared to Mr. Langley’s eyes, to have under- 
gonea melancholy alteration; to have lost its youthfulness suddenly ; 
,so have assumed a strange character of firmness and thoughtfulness, 

which he had never observed in it before. She wus sitting by am open 
window, commanding a lovely view of wide, sunny landscape ; a Bible 
which her mother had given her, lay open on her knees, she was 
reading in it as her father entered. For the first time in his life, 
he paused, speechless, as he approached to speak to one of his own 
children. 

**T am afraid I look very ill,” she said, holding out her hand to him ; 
‘* but lam better than I look; I shall be quite well in a day or two. 
Have you heard my message, father? have you been told? ”— 

** ly love, we will not speak of it yet; we will wait a few days,” 
said Mr. Langley. 

** You have always been so kind to me,’’ she continued, in less steady 
tones, ‘‘ that I am sure you wil) let me go on. I have very little to 

say, but that little must be said now, and then we need never recur to 
it again. Will you consider all that has happened, as something for- 
gotten? You have heard already what it is that I entreat you to do; 
will you let him—Mr. Streatfield—” (She stopped, her voice failed 
for a moment, but she recovered herself again almost immediately.) 

** Will you let Mr. Streatfield remain here, or recall him if he is goue. 
and give him an opportunity of explaining himself to my sister? If 
poor Ulara should refuse to see him for my sake, ray do not listen to 

her. Iam sure this is what ought to be done; r have been thinking 

of it very calmly, and I feel that it is right. And there is something 

more I have to beg of you, father; it is, that, while Mr. Streatfield is 

here, you will allow me to go and stay with my aunt. You know how 

fond she is of me. Her house is not a day’s journey from home. It 

is best for everybody (much the best for me) that 1 should not remain 

here at present; and—and—dear father! i have always been your 

spoiled child; and I know you will indulge me still. If you will do 

what I ask you, I shall soon get over this heavy trial. I shall be well 

again if lam away at my aunt's—if—” 
She paused; and putting one trembling arm round her father’s neck, 
hid her face on his breast. For some minutes, Mr. Langley could not 
trust himself to answer her. There was something, not deeply touch- 
ing only, but impressive and sublime, about the moral heroism of this 
young girl, whose heart and mind—hitberto wholly inexperienced in 
the harder and darker emergencies of life—now rose in the strength of 
their native purity superior to the bitterest, cruellest trial that either 
could undergo; whose patience and resignation called forth for the 
first time by a calamity which suddenly thwarted the purposes and pa- 
ralysed the affections that had been destined to endure for a life, could 
thus appear at once in th» fullest maturity of virtue and beauty. As 
the father thought on these things; as he vaguely and imperfectly es- 
timated the extent of the daughter’s sacrifice; as he reflected on the 
the nature of the affliction that had befallen her—which combined in 
itself a fatality that none could have foreseen, a fault that could neither 
be repaired nor resented, a judgment against which there was no appeal 
—and then remembered how this affliction had been borne, with what 
words and what actions it had been met, he felt that it would be almost 
a profanation to judge the touching petition just addressed to him, by 
the criterion of Ais worldly doubts and his worldly wisdom. His eye 
fell on the Bible, still open beneath it; he remembered the little child 
who was set in the midst of the disciples, as teacher and example to all; 
and when at length he spoke in answer to his daughter, it was not to 
direct or to advise, but to comfort and comply. 

They delayed her removal for a few days, tosee if she faltered in her 
resolution, if her bodily weakness increased; but she never wavered; 
nothing in her appearance changed, either for better or for worse. 
week after the startling scene at the dinner-table, she was living in the 
strictest retirement in the house of her aunt. 

About the period of her departure, a letter was received from Mr. 
Streatfield. lt was little more thana recapitulation of what he had 
already said to Mr. Langley—expressed, however, on this occasion, in 
stronger, and at the sume time, in more respectful terms. The 
letter was answered briefly : he was informed that nothing had, as yet, 
been determined on, but that the next communication would bring him 
a final reply. 

Two months passed. During that time, Jane Langley was frequently 
visited at her aunt’s house, by her fatuer and mother, She still 
remained calm and resolved; still looked pale and thoughtful, as at 
first. Doctors were consulted ; they talked of a shock tu the nervous 
system ; of great hope from time, and their patient’s strength of micd; 
and of the necessity of acceding to her wishes in all things. Then, 
the advice of the aunt was sought. She was a woman of an eccentric, 








“* What did she say ?” asked Mr. Langley, eagerly. 


masculine character, who had herself experienced # love-disappoint- 
ment in early life, and had never married. She gave her opinion un- 
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d abruptly, as she always gave it. ‘Do as Jane tells 
d the old oe, severely ; ‘‘ that poor child has more moral 

a and determination than all the rest of you put together! I 
bean tter than anybody what a sacrifice she has had to make; but 
he has made it, and made it nobly—like a heroine, as some people 
ould say ; like a , high-mind:d, courageous girl, as Jsay! Do 
pe she tells you! Let that poor, selfish fool of a man have his way, and 
patent her sister—he has made one mistake already about a face—see 
if he doesn’t find out, some day, that he has made another, about a 
wife! Let him!—Jane is too good for him, or for any man! Leave 
her to me; let her stop here; she shant lose by what has happened ! 
You know this place is mine—I mean it to be hers, when I'm dead. 
You know I've got some money—I shall leave ittoher. I've made wy 
will: it’s all done and settled! Go back home; send for the man, and 
tell Clara to marry him without any more fuss! You wanted my 
opinion—there it is for you !” : . 

At last, Mr. Langley decided. The important letter was written, 
which recalled Mr. Streatfield to Langley Hall. As Jane had foreseen, 
Clara at first refused to hold any communication with him ; but a 
letter from her sister, and the remonstrances of her father, soon 
changed her resolution. There was nothing in common between 
the twin-sisters but their personal resemblance. Clara had been 
guided all her life by the opinions of others, and she was guided by 

ow 

"Ones permitted the opportunity of pleading his cause, Mr. Streatfield 
did not neglect his own interests. 1t would be little to our purpose to 
describe the doubts and difficulties which delayed at first the progress 
of his second courtship—pursued as it was under circumstances, not 
only extraordinary, but unprecedented. It is no longer, with him, or 
with Clara Langley, that the interest of our story is connected. Suffice 
it to say, that he ultimately overcame all the young lady's scruples ; 
and that, a few months afterwards, some of Mr. Langley’s intimate 
friends found themselves again assembled round his table as wedding- 

uests, and congratulating Mr. Streatfield on his approaching union 
with Clara, as they had already congratulated him, scarcely a year 
back, on his approaching union with Jane! 

The social ceremonies of the wedding-day were performed soberly— 
almost sadly. Some of the guests (especially the unmarried ladies) 
thought that Miss Clara had allowed herself to be won too easily— 
others were picturing to themselves the situation of the poor girl who 
was absent; and contributed little towards the gaiety of the party. 
On this occasion, however, nothing occurred to interrupt the proceed- 
ings; the marriage took place ; and, immediately after it, Mr. Streat- 
field and his bride started for a tour on the Continent. 

On their departure, Jane Langley returned home. She made no 
reference whatever to her sister’s marriage ; and no one mentioned it 
in her presence. Still the colour did not return to her cheek, or the 
old gaiety to her manner. The shock that she had suffered had left its 
traces on her for life. But there was no evidence that she was ane 
under the remembrances which neither time nor resolution coul 
banish. The strong, pure heart had undergone a change, but not a 
deterioration, All that had been brilliant in her character was gone; 
but all that was noble in it remained. Never had her intercourse 
with her family and her friends been so affectionate and so kindly as it 
was now. 

When, after a long absence, Mr. Streatfield and his wife returned to 
England, it was observed, at her first meeting with them, that the 
momentary confusion and embarrassment were on their side, not on 
hers. During their stay at Langley Hall, she showed not the slightest 
disposition to avoid them. No member of the family welcomed them 
more cordially ; entered into all their plans and projects more readily ; 
or bade them farewell with a kinder or better grace, when they de- 
parted for their own home. 

Our tale is nearly ended: what remains of it, must comprise the 
history of many years in the compass of a few words. 

Time passed on; and Death and Change told of its lapse among the 
family at Langley Hall. Five years after the events above related, 
Mr. Langley died; and was followed to the graye, shortly afterwards, 
by his wife. Of their two sons, the eldest was rising into good practice 
at the bar; the youngest had become a/taché to a foreign embassy. 
Their third daughter was married, and living at the family seat of her 
husband, in Scotland, Mr. and Mrs. Streatield had children of their 
own, now, to occupy their time and absorb their care. The career of 
life was over for some—the purposes of life had altered for others— 
Jane Langley alone, still remained unchanged. 

She now lived entirely with her aunt. At intervals—ag their 
worldly duties and worldly avocations permitted them—the other 
members of her family, or one or two intimate friends, came to the 
house. Offers of marriage were made to her, but were all declined. 
The first, last love of her girlish days—abandoned as a hope, and 
crushed as a passion ; living only as a quiet grief, as a pure remem- 
brance—still kept its watch, as guardian and defender, over her heart. 
Years passed on and worked no change in the sad uniformity of her 
life, until the death of her aunt left her mistress of the house in which 
she had hitherto been a guest. Then it was observed that she made 
fewer and fewer efforts to vary the tenor of her existence, to forget her 
old remembrances for awhile in the society of others. Such invitations 
as reached her from relations and friends were more frequently de- 
clined than accepted. She was growing old herself now; and, with 
each advancing year, the busy pageant of the outer world presented 
less and 1 ss that could attract her eye. 

So she began to surround herself, in her solitude, with the favourite 
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books that she had studied, with the favourite music that she had 
played, in the days of her hopes and her happiness. Everything that 
was associated, however slightly, with that past period, now acquired 
a character of inestimable value in her eyes, as aiding her mind to 
seclude itself more and more strictly in the sanctuary of its early re- 
collections. Was it weakness in her to live thus ; to abandon the world 
and the world’s interests, as one who had nv hope, or part in either? 
Had she earned the'right, by the magnitude and resolution of her sac- 
rifice, thus to indulge in the sad luxury of fruitless remembrance ? 
Who shall say!—who shall presume to decide that cannot think with 
her thoughts, and look back with her recollections ! 

Thus she lived—alone, and yet not lonely; without hope, but with 
no despair; separate and apart from the world around her, except 
when she approached it by her charities to the poor, and her succour 
to the afflicted ; by her occasional interviews with the surviving mem- 
bers of her family and a few old friends, when they sought her in her 
calm retreat; and by the little presents which she constantly sent to 
brothers’ and sisters’ children, who worshipped, as their invisible good 
genius, “the kind lady” whom most of ‘bem had never seen. Such 
was her existence throughout the closing years of her life: such did ‘it 
Continue—calm and blameless—to the last. 

Reader, when you are told, that what is impressive and pathetic in 
the Drama of Human Life has passed with a past age of Chivalry and 

OMance, remember Jane Langley, and quote in centradictien the 
story of the Twin Sisters !—Bentley’s Misceliany. 

—_——__.@—_ 


GAS LIGHT—ITS INVENTORS AND IMPROVERS. 


We believe that the daily applications of science to economic purposes 
Would excite a greater degree of interest, and attract the attention of 
& larger portion of the community, if the nature and history of such 
discoveries were more familiarly known. In this remark we do not re- 
fer to discoveries in science, properly so speaking; these require, to be 
appreciated, a certain acquaintance with the subject to which they 

elong, which is perhaps only possessed by those who have seriously 
engaged in itsstudy. To the purely scientific investigator, the attain- 
ment of knowledge is the aim, and the discovery of a new fact or princi- 
Pleis hisreward. Such men are the pioneers in the march towards phy- 
sical improvement, though they may be themselves unconscious of their 
mission ; and the facts which they are the means of bringing to light, 
While they possess @ special value in as far as they contribute to the 
extension of knowledge for its own sake, have also a special interest for 
hose who devote themselves to such acquiremenrts. It is not in this 
light, however that we regard them at present. Apart from the spe- 
cial importance to which we have alluded, the facts of science are often 
fraught with valuable applications to the useful arts, wh ch may not 

“ppen to be followed out to this end by the cultivator of science alone : 

he economic powers which they contain are often left to be trained 
po service by mure practical men, who are usually stimulated to the 
a 48 well perhups for their own profit as for the benefit of the pub- 


It is a common saying that great discoveries are often made gradual- 

» the progress of knowledge leading slowly but surely towards them ; 
and the remark is peculiarly applicaole to many of the most useful arts. 
®ppy arrangewent is often vdtained at last, not so much by the la- 


difficult to apportion the eredit which each justly claim. To il- 
lustrate these views, and with the hope of exciting the interest of our 
readers in a subject of considerable social importance, we propose to 
lay before them a short account of the history of gas-making, to which 
our own attention has recently been directed, by a process which pro- 
mises to be a valuable contribution towards the cheap production and 
an extended use of this useful article. ; 

The first notice of the artificial production of an inflammable air from 
coal is to be found in a letter from the Rev. Dr. Jobn Clayton of Kil- 
dare to the Hon. Robert Boyle, who died in the year 1691. In this let- 
ter, published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 1739, he states 
that he distilled coal in a close vessel, and obtained abundance of gas, 
which he collected in bladders, aud afterwards burnt for the amuse- 
ment of his friends. Other experimenters, among whom Bishop Wat- 
son is conspicuous (‘Chemical Essays’), confirmed Dr. Clayton's dis- 
covery ; and the properties of coal-gas, and the method of preparing it, 
thus became well known : a rperaneee ’ 

The idea of applying this air for purposes of illumination seems to 
have first coouseed to Sar. leasdech~-an engineer residing at Redruth 
in Cornwall.* In the year 1792 he commenced a series of experiments 
on the gases obtained by the action of heat upon coal, wood, peat, and 
other inflammable substances, and actually prepared coal-gas on a scale 
sufficiently large to light up his own house and office. Five years after, 
while living at Cumnock in Ayrsbire, he again erected a coal-gas ap- 
paratus. In 1798 he was engaged to put up his apparatus at the man- 
ufactory of Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Soho, near Birmingbam, where he 
continued to experiment, with occasional interruptions, until the year 
1802. It does not appear, however, that much attention was excited 
by these first efforts at gas-lighting, except among a few scientific in- 
dividuais, until the general illumination at the Peace of Amiens af- 
forded opportunity fur a more public display. On this occasion the 
front of the manufactory was brilliantly lighted up by the new me- 
thod, and it at once attracted the wonder and admiration of every one 
who saw it. ‘All Birmingham poured forth to view the spectacle ; and 
strangers carried to every part of the country an account of what they 
had seen. It was spread about everywhere by the newspapers ; easy 
modes of making gas were described ; and coal was distilled in tobacco- 
pipes at the fireside all over the kingdom.’ 

By the exertions of a Mr. Winsor, a company was formed for sup- 
plying London with gas; but it struggled for many years with the dif- 
ficulties at once of inexperience and public prejudice, and was a cause 
of loss to many individuals. This is the less to be wondered at, as the 
coal-gas first prodaced was not in a state of great purity; it was inju- 
rious to many articles of furniture, and to wares exposed in shops, and it 
had a very disagreeable smell. In course of time, however, methods 
have been devised, by the joint labours of the chemist and the practi- 
cal engineer, to remove nearly all its noxious and disagreeable quali- 
ties ; and now the whole apparatus for making gas and the mode of its 
urification seem to be so perfect in well-constructed gas-works, that it 
is doubtful whether much remains to be done either in simplifying the 
processes or improving the quality of the product from coal. . 

The following is a brief and general statement of the process by which 
the best coal-gas is made:—Cannel or parrot-coal is quickly shovelled 
into a red hot cylinder of iron or clay, and the mouth of the cylinder 
being closed by an appropriate lid, the vapours which instantly arise 
from the coal are carried away by a wide tube which passes from the 
cylinder into a series of vessels, where the mixed product is cooled, 
and loses much condensible matter; thus partially purified, the gas 
still contains sulphureous, and other vapours, which, if allowed to re- 
main, would give it a very nauseous smell, and tarnish paint and me- 
tallic surfaces wherever it was burnt. To remove these impurities, it 
is subjected, in some gas-works, to dilute sulphuric acid, which sepa- 
rates ammonia; but it is mainly purified by quicklime, contaimed ina 
series of vessels, through which it is made to pass; and being thus 
cleared from all sulphureous gases, it flows on to the gasometer, where 
it is stored for use. 

The change from all the older modes of illumination to the employ- 
ment of coal-gas was certainly a very remarkable one, whether we look 
to the novelty of the method or to the brilliancy and economy of the 
light; yet it has only stimulated to the search for better methods and 
greater economy, and few arts have produced so many inventions in so 
short a time, or led to so great an expenditure in patents. It wasa very 
natural step from the production of gas from coal to attempt to make it 
from oil, and it was not long before oil-gas appeared to compete with 
the other. The advantages claimed for the new gas were the simplicity 
of its preparation, for no purifiers were required; it could have no 
noxious qualities not equally pertaining to oil-lamps or candles; it gave 
a more brilliant light, and took lenger to burn than an equal bulk of 
coal-gas. Allthese merits, however, though justly belonging to it have 
not enabled it to compete with the superior economy of its progenitor, 
and oil-gas may be now considered to be in disuse. 

The gases which have been spoken of, whether from coal or oil, are 
not simple or uncompounded airs: they both consist of an air called hy- 
drogen in combination with charcoal. When pure hydrogen is burned, 
it gives a very feeble light: but if a small portion of an incombustible 
substance be held in its flame, such as a piece of thin platinum wire, 
the wire becomes heated to whiteness, and is strongly luminous: it is 
said to be incandescent. Ina common gas flame the charcoal is sepa- 
rated from the hydrogen before it is consumed; and thus losing it gas- 
eous form, it exists for an instant in the condition of minute solid par- 





ticles suspended in the flame. This fact, first explained by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, can te made apparent by the introduction of the edge of a 
white ws into the burning gas. Ifthe plate be thrustinto the lowest 
part of the jet where the flame is blue, it will net be stained, because 
the charcoal is still in the gaseous state ; but if it be raised to the mid- 
dle of the flame, where the light is brilliant, it is instantly coated with 
charcoal. In accordance with these facts, it is seen that heated parti- 
cles of charcoal are the source of light emitted from coal-gas; and as 
the luminosity of incandescent bodies is greater as the heat is more in- 
tense, an increase of light should be obtained by increasing the tempe- 
rature of a flame by more rapid combustion—an object which is in so far 
effected in the Argand and other improved burners. 

As early as about the beginning cf the present century, Dr. Tho- 
mas Young in London, and Dr, Urein Glasgow (1806), introduced 
a jet of oxygen (the great supporter of combustion) into the interior of 
the flame of a lamp, and thereby produced a more rapid combustion and 
an increase of light. 

In 1838 and 1839 paten!s were taken by Mr. G Gurney for a similar 
method of burning an Argand oil-lamp, and also for coal-gas. This 
light, commonly attributed to him, takes its name from his residence 
in Coruwali, and is calied the Bude Light. Mr Gurney also improves 
the London coal-gas for his lamp, by passing it through a vessel of 
naptha, a vaporisable substance abounding in charcoal ; and he finall 
obtained a light of so great brilliancy, that for flames of equal size it 
was twelve times more luminous than ordinary gas. Unfortunately, 
the Bude light is troublesome to manage, and expensive ; and though it 
has been tried by the Trinity Board with a view to its introduction in 
lighthouses, and was used for some time to light up the House of Com- 
mons, we believe that it has been abandoned in both cases, and its ex- 
pense is likely to — it from being ever generally adopted. 

The principle of an incandescent solid body being the main source of 
the luminosity of flame, is beautifully apparent in another intense light, 
obtained by directing a stream of wane oxygen and hydrogen gases 
upon lime or clay, It was first noticed by Dr Hare of Philadelphia, 
who used clay as the incapdescent substance; but lime was subse- 
quently employed at the suggestion of Mr Gurney, and it is now usu- 
ally called the Lime-ball Light. The flame of the mixed gases which 
contain no solid matter is scarcely visible; but the heat is intense, and 
the lime at so high a temperature is almost too brilliant for the eye to 
look upon. It has been proposed to use the lime-ball as a minature 
sun, where one powerful lamp might supersede a great number of or- 
dinary ligh’s ; but it is not easily managed, and, like the Bude light, it 
ls expensive 

Of late years experimenters in gas-making have mainly directed 
their attention towards new methods for procuring it at a cheaper rate 
than its present cost. And the easy preparation of hydrogen gas from 
water, long known to chemists, has especially pointed to it asa basis 
for their operations. Water, which is a compound of two gases—oxy- 
gen and hydrogen—is decomposed at a red heat both by iron and char- 
coal, If steam, for instance, be forced through a mass of red hot iron 
filings, its oxygen is retained by tke iron, and its hydrogen, which is 
an inflammable gas, passes off by itself. If, again, steam be passed 
through a quantity of red-hot charcoal or coke, it is equally decom- 
posed ; but in this case its oxygen is not retained; it forms gaseous 
compounds with the charcoal, which come over along with the hydro- 
gen. In both cases the resulting gases will burna—but they give a 
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very feeble light. In fact the water gases, as we may call thom, o@n- 
not give much light, from their deficiency in charcoal, which we have 
already shown to be the great source of light in ordinary flame, On 
the other hand, there are many substances of no great value which, 
when heated, abound in vapours rich in charcoal—such are coal-tar, 
napththa, resin, turpentine, &c.—but they deposit a great q 

of their charcoal when exposed to a decomposing tem . 
cannot be profitably converted into gas. Now if the water or other 
gases deficient in charcoal, and the tar or resin vapours holding it in 
excess, could be combined together, the probability is great that they 
would produce a gas of good illuminating power, and at a cheaper rate 
also than it can be manufactured from coal. 

Viewing this problem theoretically, the chemist has some reason to 
doubt the facility of solving it; yet he is aware that otherwise improb- 
able unions do take place when bodies meet each other in what may be 
called a nascent condition. And it is possible so to present the water 
gases and the resin vapours to each other. Next to the first experi- 
ments by which coal-gas was brought into notice, we ard this era 
in the history of gas-making as the most interesting, and will there- 
fore plead no excuse for narrating a number of its inventions. Th 
may be regarded in four different groups—namely, those in whi 
coal-gas is sought to be improved by the addition of carboniferous va- 
pours; where the water gases are treated in the same way; where in- 
ferior gases are produced at the same time with the vapour of tar and 
resin; and finally, where the water gases are brought into contact, at 
ared heat, with the vapours forming from tar, resins, or oils. Mr. 
Gurney’s method of improving the London coal-gas for the Bude burner 
is an example of the first ; and had the union of the gas with the 

vapour been permanent, the feat would have been accomplished. But 
the naphtha vapour is liable to be condensad into a liquid, and the 
improved gas cannot be passed through any great length of pipe. A 
patent was taken for a similar plan, hower, in 1842, with what success 
we are not acquainted. In the second group we may rank a process by 
M. Jobard, which he invented in 1833, and laid before the Royal Aca- 
demy of Brussels, who reported favorably on it in the beginning of 
1834. It appears to have consisted in the production of gases from 
water, which were simply passed through liquid naptha, so as to take 
up a portion of itsvapour. In 1845, Mr. J. Constable obtained a patent 
for producing gas by throwing steam upon anthracite coal ata red 
heat, and afterwards passing the mixed gas, with a certain portion of 
common air, through turpentine, to improve its luminosity. The same 
process, we believe, or a very similar one, was reproduced very lately 
in America, and had for a short time a considerable notoriety in the 
public prints In all these cases the gases sought to be improved can 
only obtain a mechanical mixture of the vapours which increase their 
light ; and as even the best coal or oil gases soon deteriorate when kept, 
it is not to be expected that such condensible vapours as those of naph- 
tha or turpentine should remain with the gasses which have imbi 
with them, especially if the temperature is lowered. The third group 
includes a process patented by Mr. Cobold in 1838, in whieli he pro- 
duced gas fit for illumination by distilling peat saturated with coal- 
tar; and a patent process by J. C. Robertson in 1848, in which he pro- 
poses to distil a mixture of resia, sawdust, and scme alkaline matters, 
passes the vapours over red-hot surfaces, and thereby produces, among 
other products, a gas fit for illumination. In the last group we in- 
clude a second process by M. Jobard, which he appears to have invent- 
ed soon after his experiments in 1833. He caused the gasses formed by 
passing steam upon red-hot coke to come in contact with the vapours 
arising from resinous substances in a heated cylinder; his invention 
was sold by him for 10,000 francs to an individual in Paris, who pass- 
ed it off as his own, and not rig | received for it gold medals from the 
Society of Encouragement and the Academy of Industry, but was in 
1839 about to obtain the cross of the Legion of Honour, when the fraud 
was discovered. 

In 1839 a patent was granted in England to M. de val Marino for a 
process essentially, if not actually, the same as Jobard’s The appa- 
ratus of this patent consisted in three upright cylinders filled with 
coke in small pieces, and brought to a bright-red heat; water was al- 
lowed to drop into one of them, coal-tar into another, and the products 
from both were brought into contact in the third, from which the 
was led off in pipes. The quantity of water introduced, compared with 
the tar, was made a matter of calculation, but in practice it was regu- 
lated by the workman superintending the process, who had a small 
burner as a test of the quality of his product, and could increase or di- 
minish the quantity of either ingredient according to its indications. 
Practically and economically this method has proved a failure, owing 
to carbonic acid in the water gases, and sulphurous vapours given out 
by the coke—which greatly injured the illuminating power—and more 
especially from the tar in the second retort producing so rapid an in- 
crustation around the coke, as speedily to destroy its deeomposing 
power, and prevent all egress of gas through it. In 1845 a patent was 
taken by Mr. J. Murdoch for a method of bringing the gases from water 
decomposed by coke in contact with the products distilling from coal 
and coal-tar, and thereby producing an improved gas; and another 
vez ingenius process, for a similar end, was patented by Mr. Croll in 


In 1847, Mr. Stephen White of Manchester took a patent for what he 
calls hydro-carbon gas ; and in 1849, secured by another patent various 
improvements in the manufacture of this and other gases for illuminat- 
ing and heating purposes. His process differs from that of Jobard and 
Val-de-Marivo principally in his substituting wood-charcoal and iron 
turnings for coke, and ina very improved form of apparatus. Mr. White 
decomposes the carbonic acid in the water gases by causing them to 
pass through red-hot iron turnings, previous to their contact with the 
resin vapours. Water is made to drop into the top ofa red-hot up- 
right cylinder, the Apeer part of which is filled with wood charcoal, 
ond the lower part with scrap iron or iron turnings; the water is de- 
composed by the charcoal before it meets the iron throug which it must 
also pass te arrive at the exit-pipe; they are then conveyed into a hori- 
zontal cylinder, also at red heat, in which they meet with the carbon- 
iferous vapours arising from the decomposition of a small stream of 
melted resin or coal-tar, and (it is asserted) combine with them sq as to 
form a permanent and highly-luminous gas We have not ourselves 
seen or examined this gas, but we know it to be the opinion of indivi- 
duals who have done so, and are apparently competent to decide the 
question, that an actual union is effected, and its applicability to all 
purposes of illumination in which coal-gas could be used is no longer a 
matter of speculation or opinion, but of fact The towns of Southport 
in Lancashire, and Ruthin in Wales, are lighted by it; and it hasbeen 
for some time in use in a large factory in Manchester, and in several 
private establishments in different places. 

The maia superiority of this kind of gas over that which is produced 
from coal is its greater cheapness. One hundredweight of resin, which 
may be bought, including an estimate for carriage, for three or four 
shillings, is said to produce not less than from 1800 to 2000 feet of gas, 
yielding at the same time a residual oil equal to half the value of the 
resin ; and tlie other materials, exclusive of the cost of fuel for heating 
the apparatus, may be had for a few pence. One individual, who lights 
up a large hotel in Harrowgate with this gas, states that he fills his 
gasometer, containing 1100 cubic feet, at a cost of thirteen pence for 
the gas-yielding materials—a price far below that for which he could 
get the same amount of gas from coals. In addition to its greater 
cheapness, this gas is also estimated by competent judges to be superior 
to the best coal-gas in brilliancy as well as durability ; and it 
several great advantages over coal, which will render it especially de- 
sirable for private establishments—namely, the smaller bulk and easier 
management of the apparatus, as well as its freedom from the offensive 
smells so characteristic of a coal-gas manufactory. In conclusion, we 
may observe that we have made particular mention of Mr. White’s a 
paratus, in connection with what appears to be a great improvement fn 

as-making, because we believe that it exhibits the principle reduced at 
ast toa simple and an efficient working condition; and we have the 
greater pleasure in lending our assistance to its publicity, for this rea- 
son, that while we are interested in every invention which promises to 
minister to the wants, or to increase the comfort of the community, we 
regard the cheaper production of light not only in this view, but as a 
powerful aid towards the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
industrious classes.—Chambers, ° 





“TURNING OUT A BAGMAN.” 
A LEGEND OF BRIGHTON DOWNS. 


“ Hickey, my lad, only think, there’s a bagman to be turned out to- 
morrow, and the Brighton blades say they’}! kill him. Yoicks!—at 
him !—Tally ho! that’s your sort; and if 1 can find a tit, Ill be at the 
death of this bagman ” 

‘“« A bagman to be killed ?—who—what for—where—good ’evens!” 

‘I don’t exactly know where,—they said something about Tyne, 





of him in the balls of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.—Eb. 


but, hang me, if 1 know what Tyne it was!” 
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Hickey—we beg his 
disclosure just made by his com kins. 
man was to be turned out, killed, worried by dogs, and his friend was 
determined to be ia at the death ! é 

“ Simkins,” said he, “tell me truly, no bam—say, what about this 
horrid affair.” . : 

* Horrid affair? What, turning out a bagman—hallooing the raging 
hounds on his track—viewing him, with his tongue hanging out, strug- 
gling for life, craw! into a drain—unearth him—give him lots of law, 
then let the pack at him again—tear him limb from limb. Wo, hoop! 
wo, hoop !—tear him—that ’s your sort. Is that what you call horrid 
—J call it sport!” “ 

Hickey heard it all, but the pale face was no longer visible; boldly 
he confronted his fiendish friend with menacing fist. ‘And you would 
see this bagman, your friend, or some other an, turned out, wor- 
ried by dogs—eaten quickly. You would see this murder !” 

“ Paith, Hickey, I do believe you're mad—killing a fox murder—ha, 

” 


“What!” cried Hickey, “‘ a fox is it?—why, Simmy, didn’t you say 
it was @ bag-man?” , 

“Ha! ha! ha! I see it all now—did he think, poor Hickey, that it 
was a bagman, one of our ancient fraternity; no, Hickey, there is now 
but one sort of an—a bag for. No,’tis a fox, a bag fox, that is 
to be turned out before the Brookside Harriers to-morrow ; and, what 
sy ou, shall we ‘ hark away?” 

e conversation took place on a Sunday evening, ata 
B sea-side hotel, between two Londoners, who had resolved up- 
on Ly vy oom locality, tempted thereto by a cheap “ excursion-tick- 
et,” that ey might display their sporting costume, set off by “‘ shreds 
and patches” with flash phraseology, before the admiring eyes of the 
natives, with the full hope that some spree would occur, the narration 
of which, on their return, would exalt them in the estimation of their 
fellow “‘ travellers” in the tape and trimming trade. 

Horatio Hicks had contemplated enjoying a short cruise in a cutter; 
a mode of recreation, he thought, peculiarly ge mer to the godson 
of an old purser in the Navy; while his friend, Joseph Simkins, was 
intent on trying the effect of a cruize on another element, and with an- 
other kind of craft, preferring a scud over the verdant undulations of 
the Sussex Downs on the back of a  o-ente, to the marine parade 
proposed by his companion. He had learned by good luck that there 
was to be a first-rate meet on the following morning, and announced 
the fact, as we have seen, to his nautical friend, who, since his arrival, 
had been no inactive devotee of Bacchus ; his worship of thut divinity 
being rendered at the bar of the hotel. Itis but fair to admit that the 
ones priestess of that shrine was attractive enough to turn the 

of a saint, with her ruddy lips, jetty curls, and ‘ bodice trim ;” 

so that Horatso, whose heart, notwithstanding a little vain-glorious 

display in fitful moments, was truly soft, felt quite overcome, and he 

sought for relief to his spirits in endless ‘‘ sherry-coblers,” “‘ eye- 
»” “smiles,” and “‘ bottoms’ during the evening. 

After a short debate it was agreed that the cutter should be cut, 
that a chase should be substituted for a cruize, and the two “gents” 
accordingly preceeded to the stable of the hotel, when Simkins opened 
the business with the ‘‘ master of the horse.” 

Ostler, ’ave you got a goodish sort of prad that would carry me 
acrogs country,—take a drop of something short ?—and how much a 
yard—a day, I mean—do you charge, old boy ?” 

** Yes, sir, yes, we keeps hunters for gents, and the Londoners do 
come down particularly strong on Saturdays. Our osses are nice 
cleever creatures, and know when Monday is coming us well as the 
parson; they keeps a bright look-out on the gents as come into their 
stalls on Sunday to choose for the Monday’s hunting. Now, it was 

to-day a country gent, some twenty stone, com’d in,—ses he, 

‘ Have you got anything that will carry me to hounds? Something as 
is up to weight?’ Now, there was nothing but Snorter as could do 
» 80 I showed him theoss. ‘ He’s a likely looking animal,’ said 

gent; andsaid he,‘ He’s got lots of bone—he’s well ribbed up— 

ht eat your dinner off his back behind the saddle; and,’ ses 

his tail, ‘he’s beautifully let down behind.’—I watched 

Snorter, and knowed he didn’t like his customer; and when the gent 
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Simkins and his friend were particularly imbued with this 
sportsmen, they heard sen- 
tences big with deeds done in Warwickshire over the stiff timber, in 
Lincolnshire over the banks and brooks, and now and then one more 
expansive conscience, expatiating, as he patted his bang-tail, how it had 
carried him to the Dublin Garrison, or pounded a whole field at a six 
foot wall in Galway. They winked at each other as much as to say 
“bam ;” and Simkins said, ‘‘ For his part he only came out to looh at 
the Brookside. He was not prepared,” he said, tapping his foot, ‘to 
show ; he had not his usual tops and leathers,” besides this oss is one 
I don’t hunt often—only a hack, although I have won a hurdle race or 
two with him; and he carried me dev’lish well to the Queen’s several 
times—but he’s an awful rusher—but that’s of very little consequence 
when a feller’s got lots of pluck—put his head straight, let him go, and 
he’d clear a haystack.” } 

“ Why, pa,” said a rosy-cheeked little girl on a small pony, “ why, 

, is not that Dozy, that I used to ride when Mr. Bits gave me my 
rst lessons, that the gentleman is on who is talking of leaping a hay- 
stack ?” 

*«Q yes, my dear, that’s Dozy—the gentleman is a long shot ; but it’s 
& way they've got when they come here; I suppose it’s the air of the 
Downs.” 

The hounds were now thrown into a piece of gorse—not that the 
master expected to find a fox, but to gain time to collect the “cap.” 
Hickey had long had suspicions that his seat in the pigskin was not 
altogéther immoveable—he, therefore, most jealously watched every 
movement of the eye and ear of his bang-tail: there was certainly 
more elasticity in her action, and ever and anon, there was an extra 
hitch up behind, which, coming at unexpected moments, greatly dis- 
comforted him. Simkins also discovered that Dozy was waking up. No 
sooner were the hounds thrown off than her very nature seemed chang- 
ed—the stilty fore-legs pawed the turf, the ewe neck was curved, the 
breath was blown out of her extended nostrils with a loud snort, and 
there was a trembling all over the frame that showed the anxiety 
within. 

The faces of our friends were growing anxious, and they were running 
over in their minds all they had read and heard on the management of 
horses—the best modes of charging a brook or topping a rasper, until 
Hickey, whose “ hunter” had given several extra hitches behind, spoke 
—* Simmy, I do declare it’s near two o’clock—recollect our day-ticket ; 
we must be a longish way from Brighton—hadn’t we better get back in 
time. Idare say they won’t have much sport after all.” 

*“«[ was just thinking we had; gently, wo-ho —san’t you—wo-ho—” 
said Simkins, whose bang-tail was every moment showing greater rest- 
lessness: ‘I'd no idea it was so late—wo-ho !” 

Oh, little did Simkins think that Dozy had, in her youth, killed a 
man who was riding her to hounds. As a hack she was as her name 
expressed, gentleness itself, but let the cry of hounds strike on her ear 
and she was mad. 

And now the bag was opened, and out rushed the bagman, a real live 
fox, brush, pads, head, and all. There were two very different coun- 
tries open before him. One over the smooth Downs, with their waving 
hills—the other over the irrigated meadows towards Lewes, with its 
deep drains and stiff timber fences. Reynard looked at the company, 
and chose the last. 

** Off, off, and away, and away flew the swift bird.” 

And no bird flew swifter than did Dozy at the tail—aye, in the ver 
centre of the pack. ‘“ Hold hard,” cried the master, “ hold hard sir!” 
There was no need of such advice,—Simkins did hold hard, as hard as 
he could—-so hard that his eyes almost burst from their sockets, and 
his legs were parallel with Dozy’s tail. On—on—she flew—deep 
drains and stiff timber were all the same to Dozy, and so hard did Sim- 
kins hold, that what between the strain on the stirrups and bridle, he 
was as firm on his seat as ever was Beacher of old. On—on—hounds 
were trampled under Dozy’s feet—curses were borne on the breeze to 
the ear of Simkins. But, little did he heed them. 

** Away, away, his breath was gone, 

He saw not where he hurried on.” 

And the breath was fast leaving Dozy; at the next broad drain she 
floundered and dropped in—and, for a moment, Dozy and Simmy were 





let go his tail, he let go with his off hind leg, and caught the stout one 
right in the witalling department. I thought his internals must have 
busted, but they didn't, The stout gent was soon all right, and said 
he rather liked a rum temper’d one, so. ses he, ‘ show out.’ 

“You should have seen ‘ Snorter’—his head drooped, so did his tail 
—and, would you believe it, he went dead lame! ‘Hollo,’ said the 
gent, ‘ why didn’t you say the oss was lame?’ and howecouldI? He 
wan’t nomore lamethan you. Well, gents, the next customer as comed 
in was a little French foreigneer, and ses he, ‘Ha you get a shovel as 
will sende me to the shase’—you see we’ve so many Frenchers down in 
these parts of late that I have got to speak their lingo quite natural. 
So, ses I, ‘ho we! lookie herie, Monser,’ and I shuwed him Snorter. 
You should have seen that oss ven he com’d out, his head was up, his 
head bent like a swan, tail right on end—and he trotted past with his 
knees touching his nose, so grand like; and then he curwetted, a teter- 
te-teter, so gentle and lady-like, as struck Monser all of aheap. ‘0 
—we!—we—dat’s the shov’l.’ Now, gents, that oss is a judge of men, 
he know’d the stout one could, and would, make him do his work; and 


lost to the admiring eyes of the “ roadsters.” Up rose the head of 
Simkins—his hat was gone, but it was replaced by a verdant crown of 
bog-weed—water-cresses hung in fantastic wreaths from his shoulders. 
Dozy also had changed her colour, she was now a glossy black, but the 
bath seemed to give her new vigour. Simmy no longer retained thé 
reins; his arms tenaciously clasped Dozy’s neck, and his legs were 
wound under her girth. 

This could not last, his senses were fast closing in oblivion , when 
Dozy brought her wild carreer to an end by floundering in a deep bog. 
But Simmy retained his seat ; he fell, covered with glory and chick- 
weed. Onward passed the pack—onward the sportsmen—fainter came 
the wild cheer of the huntsman—but poor Simkins was hors de combat. 

We must now return to Horatio. The swift departure of his friend 
caused him at first to wonder at such daring horsemanship ; then to re- 
flect with horror, that if he did not speedily put an end to the wilful 
meanderings of his bang-tail, he should himself be practising the 
same leaps, and he had strong doubts whether his experience in eques- 





that Monser couldn’t, and wouldn’t, so he chose the /ast.— But, gents,” 
said John, tossing off his liquor with a wink, “I seés you an’t none of 
these sortney -ouage. but regular Le nya tag ie be from Warwick- 
shire or Melton. There’s a ba to be turn’d out to-morrow at 
Telescombe Tye (Hickey sta )—and near all the osses are chosed ; 
but I’ve got two nice ones left for you, and handsome hannimals they 
be—I’s warra’t me they'll go.” ; 

“ Well,” said Simkins, ‘if they can, that’s all we want, so, Hickey, 
we needn’t see them ;” and Hickey was much of the same opinion, see- 
ing he was a much better judge of buttons than hunters, so he said 
* it was all the same to him ifthe oss was knobby and spicy,” and has- 
tened to the bar. Poor Horatio that night found no repose in sleep, 
the “* stone fences,” “‘ eye-openers,” and ‘* bottoms,” would have their 
revenge. Strange fantastic ideas of being ‘‘bagged”—turned out— 


_ driven panting into a filthy drain—hauled out—set off again to fly for 


his life: and then his tongue—black, parched, and covered with dust 
—there was water on every side, but no time—no time to stop—larger 
swelled the tongue—oh, the crystal waters—oh, for a moment to bathe 
the blackening mouth; but no, the hellish cry of the hounds are close 
upon him, and his friend Simkins is now an undisguised fiend cheering 
them on—there is no escape save the cliff—a plunge—a shriek !— 

“ The osses are ready, gents,” said the ostler, appearing at the coffee- 
room door, on the following morning, as the friends were just opening 
another bottle of soda-water. The air was cold, the sea-breeze sent in 
the salt fog thick and palpable. There was a drizzling rain--every- 

was damp and chill. As the friends came forth, their pale faces 
and blood shot eyes told tales of their overnight’s indulgence. 

Two lean, ewe-necked, clipt chesnuts, tucked up in the ribs, with 
hard work and bad feeding, but with such flowing bang-tails as at once 
stamped them in the eyes of our friends as “out-and-out” thorough- 
breds—were led up anddown by John. The grave and shrivelled 
countenances of our adventurers wore an anxious look as they mounted 
these bits of blood. The bang-tails, no doubt, supposing themselves 
out for the usual “airing,” put themselves in the regular side-long 
position, and struck at once into a sort of hectic canter; a particular 
movement, peculiar to Brighton bang-tails, and adapted to the most 
innocent equestrian. The movement is performed by the animal jerk- 
ing up the whole fore-part of the body ; then letting the fore-legs fall 
suddenly in as near the same spot from whence they came as possible 
—the hind legs at the same moment making a sort of stilty jerk for- 
ward. By this pleasing movement, a Brighton bang-tail will manage 
to give his rider a very agreeable and healthful hour's exercise, seem- 
ingly tothe deluded equestrian to be progressing at a very good pace, 
but in reality during the whole time scarcely covering more than a 
mile. Inthe present instance nothing could be more in accordance 
with their ideas of fine action than was the prancing of the chestnuts to 
= — of their riders, and their countenances soon wore a satis- 

smile. 


On went the pleased and now confident pair over the elastic turf— 


"over the waving hills—the gulfy vales—-now passing though a salt fog 


—then ars down into the barrén meads—on they went. There 
was no difficulty in finding the “‘ meet,” it was the last day of the sea- 
son, and half Brighton was out to see the bagman. 

Telescombe Tye was reached. The hounds, with their glossy coats, 
their flashing eyes, and firm flesh, showed that they at least were upto 
theie work. Some score of horsemen, mounted on regular Brighton 
bang-tails, were collected ; each horseman knew that his neighbour had 
invested the sum of one sovereign in horse-fiesh for the day ; but each 
flattered himself that Ais turn-out would save him from so base a sus- 
picion. Mr. Scoop, the butterman, could not be recognized in that 
green cut-away, or Screw, the attorney of Kensington, in those patent 


trian feats would warrant any such rash proceedings. With might and 
main, then, did Hickey, abandoning the near rein, lay his whole 
stre upon the off, and at last succeeded in pulling his wilful jade 
round, and into a quiet paddock. He instantly slipped off, and was 
blessing his stars that he was safe, when a rough hand was placed on 
his collar, and a voice called in his ear, “‘ Hollo, young chap, I’ve got 
one 0’ ye at least, a set of cockney ragamuffins, a tramping my m 
down, rot a The hull lot a’nt worth taking the law of, but I’ll 
take the c ange out of your fine jacket—take that—and that—and 
-that—darn ye!” The voice came from a hage farmer, his face purple 
with rage, his eyes flashing fury, who wielded a stick of ponderous 
dimensions—which ever and anon fell with crushing force on the 
back of poor Hickey, until at last the giant paused breathless, and 
let go Hickey’s collar, who dropped, bruised and almost senseless, to 
the earth. 

It was late in the evening of the eventful day of which we have been 
writing, when adusty an? travel-worn person led his horse to the 
door of a wayside “‘ public,” and asked if he was in the right road to 
Brighton. The publican suggestively replied :— 

“Oh, yes, friend, thee be’st in the road sure enough, but it’s a 
badish road to travel late. _ I suppose you’ve a-heard on the murder 
we had no long past—shocking, dreadful—sud thing, sir. It’s about 
six miles to Brighton, sir,—won’t you come in and bait your horse, sir, 
and may be ther’ll be company for you home soon.” 

** Bring me a double bottom of brandy, hot with,” said the traveller. 

It was Hickey—Hickey making the best of his way to Brighton on foot. 
He had taken a vow never to mount a horse for sporting purposes, and 
he was undergoing the first penance, by leading his hunter home. The 
‘double bottom” was quaffed, and Hickey felt fresh life. 
_ “There be a queerish sort of achap on the road to night, he’s only 
just gone on; he’s gota handkercher tied round his ’ed, and he’s all cov- 
ered with mud. I’ve been and told our Rural on it, and may be we 
may get three hundred pounds reward for convicting the murderer,— 
he does certainly look mighty rum.” This was said by the knock-kneed 
ostler who was holding Hickey's horse. Hickey listened, but he 
thought of his ‘ day-ticket,” and also the lightness of his purse—he 
thought of the long score standing against him on the slate of the glossy 
curled one ; he resisted the wish to accept the host’s offer, and wended 
his onward way. 

There was no moon; the stars were seen but at intervals, as the 
black scuds flew past; the cold, heavy wind swept chill and damp over 
the downs. Hickey was leading his bangtail—Hickey had lost his 
way ; he had in the darkness turned out of the main road, and struck 
into a bye-lane, which had taken him to the Downs, and he did not 
discover his mistake until he was lost. A figure appeared in the 
gloom, as the clouds lifted on the horizon and showed a slight ray of 
light. Hickey gave a loud * hollo-oo!” the moaning winds alone 
answered. Hickey thought of the dangerous neighbourhood — the 
** double bottom” was losing its force. Again the clouds swept past— 
Jupiter in all his glory shone forth, and dispensed his light over the 
bleak moor. Tere, still more plainly did Hickey see the figure ; 
ut Hickey did not again; hallo no, he sought the shade of a friendly 
furze bush. The chill salt fog swept past, the darkness was palpable : 
Hickey sat nnder the lee of the furze bush, and a feeling of awe stole 
over him; he imagined he saw in the dense blackness figures floating 
around him, and he shrank closer to his thorny lair. The cold, freez- 
ing fog struck to his very heart—then a pleasing sensation, a drowsy, 
—e- feeling crept over him and his head sank on his breast. 

ickey was fast approaching that sleep that ends in eternity, but just 
as the last glimpses of sensibility were passing away from him, he was 


grass near him; he started on his feet—the figure was before him; jp 
the gloom its dimensions appeared gigantic-—spectre like. Hicke 
crept closer to his lair, the clouds swept past, the stars threw out thei. 
rays, and he beheld a mounted horseman, his face scarred and blood 
his head bound up with a white cloth, his steed all mire and foam, hj, 
eye wild. This must be the highwayman, the terror of the neighbour. 
peee and Hickey drew closer to the furze, heedless of the sharp 
thorns. 

The horseman dismounted—Hickey’s blood ran cold—he approacheg 
the bush—Hickey in desperation sprang to his feet, and exclaimed 
‘* Murder! I ha‘nt got any money—only this, here, take it!” 

“* What, Hickey !—that voice—is that—yes it must be—is that you 
God bless you, Hickey ; I never thought to see you, or mortal man 
again!” said a hollow voice. 

It was Simkins, or all that was left of Simkins, who had also lost his 
way; the friends embraced, and albeit the night was chill, the rain 
soaked their shivering bodies, and the cold salt foggy wind drove almog; 
through them, yet were they happy—happy, for the moment before 
they were in despair. 

 Simkins,” said Hickey, ‘‘I fear we have been great fools. I don’t 
know what you think aboutit, but if ever I get back to Holborn, if 
they catch me hunting a bagman or any other varmint, I hope they’)! 
bag me, and I’m sworn to it.” 

** Hickey,” said Simkins, ‘‘ this is my last hunt ; I’ve heard tell, ang 
sang the pleasures of the chase ; but them that wrote those songs never 
had a day on a Dozy—no, one such ride in a life-time is enough, and [ 
will vow @ vow against all sporting, from this time forward.’ 

The sun was brightly shining as two torn, travel-stained figures, 
es pene a miserable looking horse, approached their hotel, in 

righton. 

P LM barmaid vestal appeared at the door, and John came yawning 
orth. 

** Well, gents, you have a longish day of it. How did the osses carry 
you?” There was a laughing devil in John’s eye ; and, perhaps, at 
any other time, Simkins and Hickey might have resented the sneer, but 
the pride of wishing to appear in the character of sporting “ topsaw- 

ers from Melton” had quite forsaken the discomfited cockneys. They 
vowed a vow—and they have kept it. 





THE FORCE OF FICTIONS. 


Our theory is, that a nation is as parti-coloured and as many-colour- 
ed as the individual, and that the means which are em loyed to deter- 
mine character in the one case are equally applicable in the other. 
Nay, that the results thus arrived at are more t» be relied upon where 
there isa large body of men under scrutiny, owing to the wideness of 
our field of observation and the impossibility of concealment. It is 
true that physiognomy and phrenology come to our sid in the case of the 
individual ; whereas, in the case of a nation, the rules of these sciences 
can have little application, if any. Undoubtedly, some general infer- 
ences as to the intelligence and morality of a race may be drawn, but 
neither the collective forehead nor the collective face of a country fur- 
nishes indications of the more special characteristics of the people—of 
that which sets them apart from other people, who are sprung from the 
same loins as themselves, either wholly or partially. If we should in- 
vestigate these, we must watch how the nation acts, how it thinks, and 
how it talks—what are its habits of thought—its prevailing sentiments, 
as uttered in its literature, its public meetings, and its parliaments, 
and draw our conclusions from hence much in the same way as we form 
our opinion of the individual from an expression accidentally dropped, 
a confidential letter, and an involuntary exhibition of feeling. 

Let us pursue this theory a bit, and apply it to Old England. In the 
manners and customs of our country we meet on the surface with a 
number of things, which are designated Fictions, and on looking deeper 
we descry a still greater number, which, though not termed Fictions 
in express words, seem naturally to fall within that. ry. Some of 
these are obvious to the most superficial observer, but others are so in- 
terwoven with the mass of ee nye and so incorporated with our 
very existence, that we can hardly abstract ourselves sufficiently from 
our prejudices to become sensible of their operation. When, however, 
our attention has been called to the subject of Fictions, we must at 
once be struck with the frequency of their occurrence, the eagerness 
with which they are put forward in argument, and the readiness with 
which they are acceded to, and with the marvellous degree of tacit in- 
fluence which they exert over the minds of all. This undoubted peculi- 
arity in our manners and customs supplies some of those indications, 
for which, agreeably to our theories, certain traits in our national clia- 
racter may be discovered. But before we hazard any conclusions, we 
will point out a few circumstances which are symptomatic of this idio- 
syncrasy of ours. 

When we talk of fictions, our thoughts at once revert to the law. 
The class of legal fictions is so large, and so little appreciable by un- 

rofessional apprehensions, that it has become a byeword anda proverb. 
he public cannot see why in an action by ejectment the title to an es- 
tate a not be tried without the intervention of those two highly-re- 
spectable dummies, John Doe and Richard Roe. It feels that it is mys- 
tified, and is consequently blind to the convenience alleged to result 
from their interference, me of the arcana of this mysterious action 
have been laid open to view by the author of Ten Thousand a- Year. 
The pablic should read this work, and be grateful for the information 
given to them, and make no further inquiries. There is a countless 
number of other fictions in the law—quite enough indeed to justify the 
opinioa which is generally entertained of the omnipresence of fiction in 
that department of learni But this state of things is hardly to be 
wondered at, when we consider the origin and growth of the law. Old 
lawyers built up years ago a system of rules, adapted to the age in 
which they lived. This system suited the exigencies of the society of 
that day, and merely carried out the intentions of the then dominant 
classes. To escape from these rules and to circumscribe their operation 
have, day after day, been the great object to which succeeding lawyers 
have devoted their time and talents. Night and day have they puzzled 
over this problem, and the result of their toils is the myriad of fictions 
which we see and gape at with wonder. The cunning shifts adopted, 
the exquisite devices employed, and the ingenious way in which the 
letter of the rule is scrupulously observed whilé the substance of it is 
completely evaded, can only be appreciated by the professional under- 
standing. Recent enactments have decreed perpetual exile against cer- 
tain of these children of the law, and those not the least boisterous and 
wayward amongst them. Nor is it probable that modern legislation 
will come to a stop where it now reposes ; only it recognises the neces- 
sity of proceeding with caution. One false step ; and a mischief ensucs 
that can hardly be repaired, however speedy the retreat that is beaten. 
The lay understanding of the present age will naturally enough inquire, 
why a machinery that is rusty with age, and which every one wishes 
were away,.should not be abolished at once? And whether the time 
and ingenuity, which has been spent in the attempt to stultify a rule, 
could not have been better — ed in the endeavour to set up a more 
convenient one in its place? Oh, thoughtless generation! do you think it 
possible that the Rome, which has taken nine centuries to build, can 
safely be pulled down in a day, or a year, or perhaps acentury? Im- 
agine a thousand of the most practised and astutest intellects in Eng- 
land poring over your new piece of legislation, and tremble. 

Under the term ‘ Usages of the House’ we shall find an amising in- 
stance or two of the ‘ shadowy and unsubstantial’ stare us in the face. 
A very well-known one is the rule about the admission of strangers. 
We are all aware, when we procure an order for the gallery, that we 
are only admitted by sufferance, and if we doubted the fact, the high 
bearing of the officials would soon convince us of it; yet we should 
hardly think that we rendered ourselves liable to arrest. But such is 
the purport of the Sessional Order of the House, which directs the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

From time to time to take into custody any stranger or strangers that he shall 
see or be informed of to be in the house or gallery, while the House or any com- 
mittee of the whole House is sitting, and that no person so taken into custody be 
p< md ge out of custody without the special order of the House. And it is a!s0 
ordered, that no members of this House do presume to bring any stranger into the 
house or gallery thereof whilst the House is sitting, 

How seeming hard! John Thomas, who has got an honourable mem- 
ber’s order for the common gallery; the more select description of 
John Thomas, who has secured a seat in the Speaker’s gallery ; and the 
gentlemen of the press, who are admitted professionally ; are all and 
every of them, jointly and severally, liable to be led away in the cus- 
tody of a parliamentary official; and yet this hardship is so very ficti- 
tious, that it consists merely of so many dead letters. Again, the 
announcement in the Gazette that the honourable Member for Stock- 

ington has accepted the Stewardship of Her Majesty’s Chiltern Hun- 

dreds furnishes all of us once in our lives with a source of wonder- 
ment. First, it is a great question where these famous hundreds lie; 








startled by a loud neigh of his bang-tail, which was cropping the short 


and a still greater one, why so honourable a man as the M. P. for 
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Stockington should accept the stewardship, and his seat be declared va- 
cant in consequence. We conjecture that the dignity must be ver 
ample, even if the emoluments are not large; and how considerable 
our disappointment when we learn that this office survives but in mane 
and is merely a side-door for members to get rid of their honours wit 
race. The Commons’ Journals record one instance of a member who 
vacated his seat without accepting this venerable office. That member 
was the late poet-laurate. He was elected for Downton during his ab- 
gence on the Continent in 1826; and, all unwitting of this side-door, or 
of his obligation to use it, wrote to the Speaker a letter stating that 
he had not the qualification of estate required by law. We can fancy 
the well-bred surprise with which Mr. Speaker read the letter. 

These are obvious instances of a class of fictions which were once 
substantial realities, but which, little by little, have dwindled away 
and lost their significance, till they have become what we now see 
them. Harmless shadows they are too; only now and then raising & 
smile, when their former and their present agent. ore placed in strong 
contrast by the conjucture of events. The only circumstance relating 
to them that awakens our curiosity is, that they should so long have 
survived their maturity, and that their very visi le dotage should not 
have been arrested by death. Their vitality would seem like that of 
the oak, which preserves the outward shape of its trunk long after its 
heart has decayed away. 

We now turn to the consideration of another class of fictions,—a 
much more important and more diversified branch,—-those which enter 
into the composition of our ideas, into our habits of thought, and into 
our leading sentiments. How does England show in this respect? We 
believe that fictitious entities have a wide field for their operations and 
combinations in her social, political, and even religious system. The 
same spirit which prompts her highest council to prohibit a bill of di- 
yorce to be read unless there be a proviso in the bill against the inter- 
marriage of the offending parties, and at the same time urges them to 
strike out this proviso when the bill reaches committee, manifests itself 
in various ways throughout her whole character more than at first 
sight appears. . 4 ’ 

Society in its restricted sense—we mean that sense in which we pre- 

dicate of it good or bad ton, vulgarity or fashionableness—betrays, to 
our thinking, unmistakeable indications of a stratification of fictions. 
The relations that really subsist between the sexes (as to their justness 
or unjustness we say nothing) hardly seem to bear out that punctilious 
gallantry, that verbiage of compliment, and that counterfeit delicacy, 
which is observable to the right and to the left of us. Regent Street 
bears witness to the influence of something a little fictitious in the state 
of society. The advertising public are indubitably aware of the fact. 
The house that informs us of the large stock of ‘complimentary mourning’ 
on hand is, doubtless, sensible that, whatever reality may subsist in the 
‘ congener oe of the garb, ‘ mourning’ has foundation in every 
respect ideal. In » 80 many are the indications offered by society, as 
we see it, that we should exceed the limits we have proposed to ourselves 
did we more than allude to them. 

In the examination of our political system we come upon a notable 
fiction,—a fine, full-grown, magonificently-developed specimen of its 
class, in the shape of a constitutional king. What people but the 
British could have formed such a beautiful conception, much less have 
endowed it with life? Greece and Rome never had the remotest notion 
that such a being could possibly be created. America has repudiated 
it. In vain have the continental nations of Europe attempted to intro- 
duce its similitude, The English people, animated with the venerable 
flame of loyalty, yet sensitively jealous of any encroachments on their 
liberties, have alone succeeded in embodying a monarchical entity, 
which at once secures their independence and flitters their instinctive 
veneration of the person of their sovereign. The growth of this mar- 
vellous creature, in whose person are reconciled two principles to all 
appearance repugnant, is one of the most curious matters in our history, 
—we might almost say, the sum of it. And so accurately does this 
ideal reality correspond with the national sentiments, that revolutions 
abroad only make us cling closer to it, and changes ut home only aug- 
ment the homage that we pay to its living representative. 

It would seem that the decision to which the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council has come, in the recent case of Gorham ». the Bis- 
hop of Exeter, has added another to the already large family of fictions. 
As the question of orthodoxy is left undecided, the uniformity of the 
Anglican Charch is redu apparently to a negation; or rather, we 
should say, that the declaration thus made of what the law is—for to 
this does the decision amount—has corroborated an opinion which has 
been long abroad, but which till now has never been brought to a de- 
cisive issue; that the Anglican Church allows of two distinct interpre- 
tations being put upon its formularies, and embraces among its mem- 
bers the champions of both. As the case now stands, though the Bis- 
hop of Exeter be orthodox, yet is not Mr Gorham heretical ; and though 
Mr. Gorham be orthodox, yet is not his lordship heretical. That part 
of the laity who were not mixed up with the litigation were ever in- 
clined to think, that the much-argued consent of the English Church 
was nothing but a fiction; and now the law, after a careful and labor- 
ious investigation of its meaning, is found to say as much. For seeing 
that a difference of opinion, as important as that which questions the 
operation of a sacrament, is wholly insufficient to exclude the one or 
the other party from the office of teacher in the Church, it follows that 
consent has actually ceased to exist, except we construe that term as 
an agreement to differ. 

But though censure amongst its members can no longer be predicated 
of the Escablishment, yet are we precluded, by the advice just offered 
to the Crown on the part of the Privy Council, from adjudging a dis- 
sent. The Anglican Vhurch comprehends in its circle two parties, who 
therefore cannot think alike, and yet do not think apart. It is a bivium 
—a place where two roads meet. This has been declared in open coun- 
cil. Henceforth orthodoxy is bifurcated ; that is, properly speaking, 
there is no orthodoxy. The numerous body of people who adhere to the 
Establishment could never settle amongst themselves what orthodoxy is; 
but the law of the land could fix upon a certain definite class of opin- 
ions, as comprehended under that word. And even were the question 
decided ingomew hat of an arbitrary manner, it would still be a landmark 
amid the multiplicity of conflicting opinions—an Eddystone lighthouse, to 
point out the existence of shoals and quicksands, though itself built up- 
onasunken rock. Inthe present case the law has been appealed to, 

and what does it promulgate? That there is no orthodoxy, rightly so 
called, but a species of belief peculiar to the Church of England, and 
Tecognized by the wisdom that founded it—a doxy sui generis, that 
may not improperly be termed an orthodoxy with two tails, or a diplo- 
dory—to coin a word—which affirms the co-existence of two separate 
beliefs, while it expresses no dogma as.to the truth of either. Is then 
our suggestion wrong, that this judgment of the Privy Council has add- 
ed one more to the family of fictions? or rather, has expanded into a 
Positive fact the opinion which had already begun to take root in the 
public mind. In the decision itself, there are doubtless some who find 
only grounds of dissatistaction. It is told us that the really important 
question is evaded—that Truth cannot be double-faced, and that here 

What is Truth ?’ is left undetermined—that a fiction in its stead, 

ighly detrimental to the Church and its interests, is fastened upon the 
public mind. But, really, if those who see reasons for grave opposition 
in this declaration of the law would look with a favourable eye upon 
the theory of fictions; if they would recognize the practical value of a 
determination, which excludes multifarious error while it leaves the 
question of absolute truth undecided; they would, we feel sure, calmly 
and quietly acquiesce in the turn that the matter has taken. It may 
be true that a fiction requires a sacrifice on the part of logic; nay, it 
may, perhaps, be hardly reconcileable with the mere ordinary percep- 
tions of our nature. But this is amply compensated for by its whole- 
Some operation upon the public mind It is a piece of machinery well 
Constructed to suit the present position of affairs. The manufacturer 
may assume that his machine has a durability co-existent with society : 

ae workmen may find that it does their work, or at least have not yet 

‘scovered any deficiency therein. The engineer, who understands the 
pe of the machine and the relation between its parts, and its adap- 
poe. to an enlarged scale of production, will know where subsists 
is . wrong principle which threatens its permanency, and makes its ex- 
all he & mere question oftime. Buatthen it isthe engineer who knows 

hi \s—the skilful man, the reasoner, maybe the theorist. The ma- 
takes 1s working all the time that he is thinking about it; and this, we 
of ne: is the main point. And sowith reference to this much-talked- 
ind rial, we would submit that the matter be suffered to rest where the 
th gment of the Privy Council has left it. Because the law has stated 

at to bea fistion which all spectators, even previously to the public 





Snnouncement, had a strong conviction was such, should we allow our- 
ref to disturb & decision which seoms so eminently to accord with 
® prevailing sentiment? Is the authorization of an opinion—the cir- 
Cumstance that it has been put down in black and white, and made in- 
a fac:—to set us upon the labour-in-vain project of subverting a 
te of thiugs that is agreeable to the constitution of the public mind? 








We surmised the fact before. The law merely renders its existence in- 
disputable. Theco-dissent doctrine worked well while it only rested 
in surmises. Have we reason to believe that it will operate less bene- 
ficially now that it is promulgated to be the law of the land as estab- 
lished by our ancestors? Such a result would be strangely contradic- 
tory to the national character. Law by itself has considerable weight 
with us, but, when backed by the names of our ancestors, it is impreg- 
nable. We would, then, endeavour to dissuade the logician and the 
thinker from urging upon the unwilling mind of the British public 
those arguments that may start up to impugn the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. There may be something unsatisfactory in the doctrine as 
laid down; there may be an inconsistency between the idea that it 
raises and other ideas that have, andever have had, aniversal assent ; 
there may be alogical absurdity or two in the way of rightly compre- 
hending it; but gu’importe? It is clearly a view that harmonizes with 
our habits and prejudices, and a pabulum eminently suited to our di- 
estions. Considering, however, slight disposition which has mani- 
exted itself in either party to excommunicate the other, it is not likely 
that their champions will have tender compassion upon a fiction which 
has so audaciously obtruded itself upon the public notice, though they 
might, perhaps, have acquiesced tacitly in it before it got upon the 
tongues of men. 

Even from this brief exhibition of certain of our national manners 
and sentiments it may be gathered, that Fictions are a powerful body 
in point of number, and exercise a considerable sway over the British 
public. They sit enthroned in our minds, like the king of the good old. 
times— those model times—in all the —— majesty of divine 
right. Indeed so absolute is the empire which they hold over us, that 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that after all they are only 
the work of men’s hands. Our forefathers created them, and we have 
wor-hipped them. Because they have a noble lineage, and trace up to 
times beyond the memory of man, we clothe them with the attributes 
of power and address them in the language of idolatry. Itis true that 
the light cavalry of Reform has dashed in amongst them and thinned 
their ranks ; still they who have survived continue to array themselves 
in great number ard in good force. How far they will be able to resist 
the attacks of future innovators will depend very much upon the tem- 

r of the British public at the time the attack is made. England, 

ike the rest of the world, has its periodical fits of reform; and John 

Bull, with a singular infidelity to his native character, becomes an 
Iconoclast. Now what does the class of phenomena under discussion 
indicate? What conclusions may be drawn from thence as to the nature 
of the British character? It adds to the evidence, already extensive, of 
our strong national love of what is recommended by the practice of our 
ancestors—a species of love, which like the loves of the poets, admits 
some strange perversions in the meaning of the words “ age” and 
** youth,” * wisdom” and “inexperience.” We must be addicted to 
antiquity when we give no other reason for retaining and obsolete usage 
than this, that it has the sanction of our forefathers. In this respect 
we do not stand unsupported by the example of other nations. The 
old Romans were the victims of this soft passion almost as much as our- 
selves. Their writers and orators lost no opportunity to din their ears 
with the sonorous appellation “‘ majores ;” and no doubt the venerable 
name often served the purposes of those who employed it: perhaps it 
may not entirely have been lost upon those of the moderns, whose 
youth has been spent in classical studies. From this reverence of an- 
tiquity are derived all those feelings which originate conservatism. 
The innovation that we deprecate at first, we feel a hatred of at last. 
And an usage that has descended to us with our patrimony, and has 
been associated with our earliest recollections, we grow by degrees to 
look upon as irrevocable. Things constituted become things stereotyp- 
ed; and reform and revolution are hopelessly confounded together as 
if they were interchangeable terms. Still, conservative as the national 
mind is, there is scarcely a conservative individual amongst us who, if 
he is hurt, will not cry out lustily, and make himself heard. He mey 
not, perhaps, so readily sympathize with the comeuesnte of his neigh- 
bours, especially if he is separated from them by differences of birth, 
of education, and of means. But when the boot pinches, the eccentricity 
of the genuine British animal is shown in this way, that he yee, | gets 
rid of the boot altogether, but chooses to cut open its sides and let his 
cramped parts out, and so make an unsightly boot of it. A further 

uliarity the phenomena we have just been considering seem clear- 

to poiat owt,—that the national mind is characterized by a decided 
amiability. We think we may lay this flattering unction to our souls, 
and with it, too, the assurance that we have noi a few of the weaknesses 
which are appropriate to that interesting qualification. 


Xutperial Parliament. 


LORD STANLEY’S VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The following extract from the lengthened Speech of Lord Stanley, 
on the subject of his failure to form an Administration will be found 
of interest, although it carries the reader back somewhat further 
than our usual Parliamentary quotations. The explanatory Speech 
was made in the House of Lords, on the 28th ult.; and its earlier 
portions treat of the various interviews with her Majesty, and the 
communications between leading public men, the results of which, if 
not the details, have already been registered in our columns. 


I might here stop, so far as the personal explanations which I am 
able to make are concerned ; but I cannot do so in the present strange 
state of political affairs, without adverting for a few moments to some 
of those leading topics which appear at this time to present an insup- 
erable obstacle to the union of public men. That I am mortified— 
that I feel it as a mortification—that I have been unable to form a 
Government which could carry on satisfactorily the affairs of the coun- 
try, I will not pretend to deny; but [ trust your lordships will 
not suppose that I entertain any hostility, apart from political differ- 
ences, towards those to whom [ am politically opposed. I may, how- 
ever, be permitted to express my regret, not upon personal but upon 
public grounds, that I was unsuccessful in forming an Administration 
which might, I think, have brought to a satisfactory issue two or three 
important questions which appear to be the great stumblingblocks at 
the present moment. It may be presumptive in me to say so ; I might, 

rhaps, have been deceived in my expectations; but, having no cb- 

ect in concealment, and thinking that a frank declaration of opinion 
at this time from public men, (hear, hear,) may not be injurious to the 
country or to tke possible successors of one who has failed in framing 
an Administration, I will step out of the ordinary course which, un- 
der other circumstances, I should pursue, and will frankly state the 
course which, if I had been enabled to form a Ministry, I should have 
felt it most desirable to adopt with respect to these important questions 
—with reference to the financial coudition of the country, with refer- 
ence—as combined with the financial question—to the relief of agri- 
cultural distress, and with regard to that all-important question which 
has been stated by my noble friend above me to have been the main 
point upon which he found it impossible to form an Administration, 

I begin, then, by saying, that financially I hold it to be an object not 
only of vital importance but one to which the faith of successive Minis- 
tries has been pledged, that the income-tax should not be permitted to 
degenerate into a permanent tax. Bg hear.) In 1842 Sir R. Peel 
introduced that tax. He introduced it for a limited period, with the 
express declaration that it was to enable him to deal with other por- 
tions of the financial system of the country in a mode which he hoped 
would raise the revenue to an equality with the expenditure, and he 
pledged himself that at the expiration of that — the income-tax 
should cease. (Hear, hear.) ithout that pledge there is not a man 
living who blieves that the House of Commons, in 1842, would have 
consented to the imposition for an hour of a tax which has always been 
| held to be the resource in time of war (hear, hear), which has always 
‘ been deprecated in time of peace, and which, take it as you will, levy 

it as you please, must be full of anomalies and inconvenience, pressin 
variously upon different classes of the community with a com licated 
injustice that no modification can altogether remove. Sir R. Peel an- 
ticipated, when he proposed the tax, that it would be continued for five 
years ; but, in the first instance, he asked Parliament to sanction it for 
three years, expressing his assurance that Parliameat would not refuse 
to continue it for the remainder of the time during which he believed it 
would be necessary, should circumstances prove that the system was 
working well. The year 1848, when the renewal of the income-tax 
was proposed, was a period, as your lordships will recollect, of the 
deepest distress, following immediately upon the disastrous year 1847 ; 
and, to maintain the credit of the country, it was absolutely necessary 











to continue it But we have now arrived at a very different state of 
things. We have, in the first instance, a surplus of two millions and a- 
half to deal with. We have a state of general prosperity in the coun- 








fear I see indicationsin some quarters that it is not as 


or as 
fully as some of your lordships may - Bat, when 
the country is in a state of general prosperity, when we have & es 
revenue of 2,500,000/., and at the expiration of nine years the 
when the income-tax was imposed, | hold that a further renewal of the 
tax, withot any security taken either for its modification or abolition, 
would be virtually declaring that the income-tax shall be saddled 
upon the country for ever. (Hear, hear.) When I remember, too, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared in his budget that 
there were various other classes of the community as well entitled 
to relief as the class which paid the window duties, and that he 
stated that when he had disposed of the paper duties, the tea duties, 
and the tobacco duties, and had equalized the system of taxation 
generally, he would be prepared to deal with the income-tax, I think 
it is not ng too much to suppose, that if Parliament had again 
allowed the renewal of the income-tax without any steps being taken 
for its limitation, they would virtually have imposed that tax upon the 
country permanently. A short time before the introduction of the 
budget it was generally understood to be the intention of Ministers to 
renew the income-tax without alteration, and there was a very general 
feeling on the part of many persons in favour of an opposition to the in- 
come-tax, while they demanded the total abolition of the window daties. 
I took the liberty of stating at that time that I never would be aparty to 
any step or measure in opposition which, if | were charged with the res- 
ponsibi oy government, I did not see my way towards being able to 
accomplish (hear hear), and, believing that the credit of the country 
would not at this moment bear theentire abolition of the income-tax, I 
stated that I would not support a measure which would leave a defi- 
ciency of at least 2,500,000/. in the revenue. I was, however of on 
that a course should be taken declaratory of the determinatien of Par- 
liament to deal with the income-tax as rapidly as the state of the na- 
tional finances would allow, and that its reduction should not be ren- 
dered a matter of impossibility by frittering away every surplus as it 
arose. I believe that, without interfering with the credit of the coun- 
try, dealing with the existing surplus, without attempting to alter or 
redace other taxes (as we understood), in the course of this year a re- 
duction of from one-third to one-half in the amount of the income-tax 
might safely and beneficially be effected. I was desirous that Parlia- 
ment should, by some resolution, pledge itself to the gradual reduction 
of the income-tax, with a view to its fnal abolition, and I should have 
been prepared, if the duty had devolved upon me, to recommend Parli- 
ament to grant only such a renewal of that tax as would reduce its 
amount by one-third or one half, and 1 should have been apenpecet to 
ledge myself that any surplus revenue that might arise in the 
frst instance be applied towards the reduction and final extinction of 
that tax. 
But I may go further, for I may state now that which I was not jus- 
tified in stating—at least, I did not feel called upon to state—in an- 
swer to an appeal made to me a few nights by a noble lord who is 
not now present. I will take this opportunity, therefore, of explain- 
ing to your Lordships, fairly and frankly, what are my views and in- 
tentions upon the subject of agricultural distress. I hold it to be an 
admitted and undisputed fact that the land is at this moment the only 
suffering interest, and that it is labouring under an amount of taxation 
of various descriptions far exceeding the amount which falls upon other 
classes of the community. I believe also—and it will not be contra- 
dicted, I think, by any one—that the result of the measure of 1846 for 
the total repeal of the corn laws, and the unrestricted introduction of 
foreign corn, has had an effect upon prices far more extensive 
than was expected, more extensive than was desired, and more ex- 
tensive than could possibly have been anticipated by the framers 
of the bill. When the corn laws were Yppeniots it was asserted and 
endeavoured to be proved, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
from the state of foreign markets, the price of corn could not on an 
average, fall below 48s. We now see it at 37s or 38s: and, with 
no desire to check the free exercise of commerce, with no desire to re- 
verse the general policy of the commercial system introduced by Sir R. 
Peel, I say that, by imposing a moderate duty upon the importation of 
foreign corn, you might raise a very considerable revenue for the coun- 
try, while you would not materially raise the existing price of epstace 
to the consumer (hear, hear); but you would by the acquisition of a 
duty of 1,500,000/., or 2,000,0007 , enable the Government more rapid- 
ly to effect, that object-to which I have referred as of great advantage 
to the community at large,—the extinction of the income-tax. I do not 
hesitate, therefore, to.say that if it were found impracticable, as I 
think it would be, to effect such a commutation of the system of taxa- 
tion as te place all classes upon a perfect level, then, according to the 
best free-trade authorities, it is not adverse to the principle of free- 
trade to impose, in favour of the class which is subjected to an undue 
share of burdens, countervailing duties to an amount sufficient to meet 
those burdens (hear, hear); and I believe that by the imposition of a 
moderate duty upon the import of corn and provisions you might raise 
such an amount of taxation as, at the end of the year after this, would 
enable the country altogether, and I trust for ever, to abolish the in- 
come-tax. I venture to say that that relief of the finances of the coun- 
try, and the removal of that pressure of taxation, would infinitely and 
immeasurably exceed any possible trifling alteration in the p of 
food——and trifling indeed it must be—-which could touch the consumer. 
I express my frank opinion that the queation of protection, or, if you 
please, the question of the unrestricted import of provisions, is one 
which must be settled by the country (cheers), once and for ever (re- 
newed cheering), whenever an appeal is made to the country for its 
decision. I cannot take the present policy as more than an experiment 
(‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers) in the course of being carried out. Should 
the next election prove that the sense of the country is in favour of the 
rfectly unrestricted import ofall provisions, unaccompanied by those 
uties which in other countries are imposed for purposes of revenue 
upon all articles, and which in this country are imposed, and to a vast 
extent, upon articles of prime necessity for consumption hardly infe- 
rior to that of bread itself,—I say, if that be the opinion of the country at 
the next election, I for one, and I believe the majority of your lordships 
and of Parliament, will respectfully bow to that expression of the sense 
of the country. (‘*Hear,” and cheers) But until [ see that expres- 
sion of the feeling of the country, when I find that the present system 
is working an amount of evil far greater than was anticipated by its 
opponents—certainly greater than I anticipated myself, I cannot as an 
honest man abandon the attempt to relieve the existing distress by the 
imposition of a moderate import upon cern. We have been told that the 
labouring classes in the agricultural districts are well off. Now, in 
some counties and districts distress has not reached the labourer so 
soon as it has touched his employer ; but it is impossible for labourers 
to continue in a state of prosperity when the employer of labour is 
daily, weekly, and hourly seeing his capital diminish and his means 
dwindle away—as impossible as it is for a river to continue to flow if 
you cut off all the spr by which it is supplied. I feel that an apol- 
ogy is due to your lordships, particularly upon such an occasion as 
this, for venturing to state incidentally, but I hope frankly, the views 
I entertain, and the policy which undoubtedly Ishould pursue. I have 
no desire to reverse the system of Sir R. Peel. To modify it in those 
cases in which a modification would, I think, largely recruit the reve- 
nue and enable you to take off unjust taxes, as I conceive them to be, 
might not injure the consumer, and might arrest the progress of that 
ruin which | forsee rapidly coming upon the most important class of 
“= peed fy il 
ne word now upon the important question of Papal aggression: 
My noble friend hegshated his oreng tenviotion that no penal measures 
should be adopted now, or at any time, for restricting religious opinion. 
No man can feel that more strongly than I do, or more entirely concur 
with my noble friend. I should be the last man to consent to the in- 
troduction of any measure which would deprive any portion of my fel- 
low-countrymen of the free and full exercise of their reli opinions, 
and the free and full performance of their religious duties. But I 
must draw a distinetion between penal laws directed against religious 
opinions and Parliamentary legislation directed against foreign usurpa- 
tion. (Hear, hear ) I know not whether the Pope and his emissaries hav 
violated the law or not, but Lord J. Russell, in his celebrated letter, 
declared his intention to ascertain from the law officers of the Crown 
whether the law had been violated, and stated that if it had not been 
violated he would propose an amendment of the law. I think the act 
of the Pope, in itself of minor importance, was rendered infinitely 
more important by the insulting tone and offensive manner in which it 
was, in the first instance, introduced—announced as the act of an au- 
thority claiming jurisdiction over the realm of England, and assuming 
to interfere with the undoubted rights and prerogatives of the Crown 
and with the independence of Parliament. I think that was a proceed- 
ing which it was impossible, consistently with the dignity of the Crown 
and of Parliament, to pass over (hear, hear); but I cannot say I ap- 





prove of the mode in which it has been sought to meet that insult. I 


try. Ido not wish to deny the existence of that prosperity, though I i cannot but think that the measure which has been introduced by the 
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Government bears upon the face of it the marks of passion and of haste 
rather thar of mature and calm consideration; and for my own part I 
confess, if that were to be the extent of the tion contemplated by 
the advisers of the Crown, I think with my noble friend above me that 
it would be better not to legislate at all than to legislate ineffectually. 
A strong feeling of indignation has been raised on the part of the Pro- 
testant ion of the community, vast indignation has been excited 
e Roman Catholics, and after all a measure has been intro- 

d which will, I fear, be practically altogether inoperative. If the 
the law had not been violated I think the offence would have been more 
met by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament, declaring in 

& instance the unconstitutional character of the aggression, not 
recognizing the validity of the titles which were assumed to be confer- 
red, and declaring that in virtue of these titles the holders or assumed 
holders of them had neither precedence nor authority of any kind 
Within this realm. My noble above me may not feel disposed to 
80 far as this. I think the bill of the Government does not touch 
real I think it touches the insult, and it touches it inef- 
fectually ; but the real danger is this—the ual growth and en- 
croachment of the power of the Pope, and of the prelates acting under 
his authority, in interfering with matters not purely and strictly reli- 
gious (hear, hear), and in assuming to themselves powers which, if not 
violation of the law of the land, are at variance with that law. 
While I contend that religious freedom ought to be strictly guaranteed, 
I say, on the other hand, that Papal aggression ought to be as strenu- 
ously resisted now as it was resisted in the days of our ancestors (hear, 
hear); but I frankly say that I am not prepared to legislate upon this 
—— at the present moment. I do not think the amount of infor- 
on before us as to the facts of the case justifies us in legislating, 

and this is a question of all others upon which, if you do legislate, you 
must legislate deliberately, upon full information, and in such a man- 
ner as tomake your legislation effective. I believe the law ‘s in a most 
anomalous state on this subject. The recent amendments of the law 
have left, in this case, the absurdity that it is declared high treason to 
introduce @ bull or rescript from Rome, yet, though the offence is de- 
clared to be treason, the penalty is altogether taken away, and the 
law is thus rendered wholly inoperative. There are various as- 
sumptions of power in this country on the part of the Roman 
Catholics with which it is right that Parliament and the coun- 
wy should be acquainted. For example, what effect will the fact 
the Roman Catholic Bishops being enabled to meet in synod have 
‘upon the binding character of their enactments? Do they, by acting 
im an organized body, obtain an authority recognized by all Roman 
Oatholies as a legislative authority, which when they are not so acting 
they do not ess? If so, the question becomes of importance, not 


’cwhether there shall be a Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, but 


whether there shall be in this country an imperium in imperio, a body 
of men acting in synod, and passing laws which, enforced by the most 
awful of all penalties—the spiritual censures of the church, have a 
er over @ vast portion of the Roman Uatholic population superior 
that of the law of the land? In 1829 the Boman Catholic Relief Act 
introduced various restrictions which were called at the time securi- 
ties for Protestants. That measure required that registers should be 
kept of the members of all religious communities, and subjected to 
banishment persons who were not so registered. Is that a power which 
itis necessary to ? If it is necessary to possess it, why is it 
not exercised? If it is not intended to be exercised, why does it remain 
“upon your statute-book? We must, since 1829, have connived at the 
gradual encroachments of the Roman Catholic church. We have shut 
our eyes to her encroachments on the Jaw, but we have shut our eyes 
intentionally. We should take care that there shall be no connivance 
at such encroachments,—that there shall be no alternative between 
that which we prohibit and that which we distinctly allow. I think it 
unjust and unwise to prohibit by law that which you mean to permit 
in practice. I conceive that there are grave questions depending upon 
the position of Roman Catholics in this country with regard to the 
of their own church, to the disposition of property, and the 
érin which trust property is held for Roman bat olic purposes. 
‘T think it is a subject for inquiry how religious houses of various 
descriptions are carried on in this country ; and it is a grave question 
‘whether all religious houses should not be subjected to the power of 
Visitation, in order that it may be ascertained that no persons are 


‘ pétained within them contrary to the law of the land. But upon the 


‘whole of this question relative to the position of the Roman Catholic 
power, I believe 
‘Parliament and the country are ‘equally ill-informed. If it be 
necessary that Roman Catholics should have commnnications upon 
parely spiritual questions with Rome, I say, do not shut your eyes to 
¢ fact that these communications take place ; permit such communi- 
cations as may be necessary for purely religious puiposes, but at the 
same time effectually prevent any proceedings which interfere with the 
civil of her Majesty’s subjects. This is a subject which ought 
to be t with upon s creat scale, temperately, deliberately, and 
upon fall information ; and the loss of one, or even of two years, if it 
Were necessary, would be an evil of little magnitude compared with 
the evil of dealing hastily and ineffedtually, passionately, and in an 
irritating manner, with this great and important question, the chief 
- evils aud dangers of which you leave wholly untouched by your legis- 


“’ Tation. I have recommended that, in both houses of Parliament 


inquiries should take place as to the actual relation in which the Ro- 
‘man Catholic subjects of the Queen stand towards foreign powers and 


‘their own prelacy. I would advise that this subject should be fully 


, the present anomalies of the law really exposed, and 
amendments of the law suggested for the consideration of Parliament ; 
and, though I know the difficulties of dealing with such a subject, I 
believe it would not be impracticable to introduce measures which 
‘should secure this country from the interference and usurpation of a 
foreign power, and at the same time should not take from, but add to, 
the ee freedom of our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and place 
‘the Roman Catholic laity in a condition far more satisfactory to them- 
selves than that in whic ~ are at present—under the uncontrolled 
domination of the bishops and clergy of their church. 

I feel, my lords, how greatly I ought to apologize for having de- 
tained you at this length, I have failed in the task which the favour of 
my Sovereign assigned me; but I have been placed in a position of 

eat difficulty, as indeed difficulties exist on all sides, arising out of 

e three or four complicated questions to which I have alluded, that 

sp apart men between whom, upon other questions, there may be 
ly little difference of opinion. However little authority I 
‘m to, I was anxious that fe ! views should not be misin- 
, , and trust your lordships will not think that I have unduly 
1 } upon our time in making a full and frank declaration of 
the course polly which, ifI had been called to office, I should have 

red torccommend. I trust you will be of opinion that on the 
Thave not been unduly ambitious of power, and that, on the 
» you will think that I have neither unduly shrunk from 
nor ppt yk tet in attempting to form a 
when I saw it was impracticable. And I hope, above all, 







‘that you will not see in any part of the course I have pursued anything 
mi woald be disered 


itable to my motives, or derogatory from that 
fair character which I hold to be the most inestimable possession of 
any statesman. (** Hear,” and cheers.) , 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 20th March. 
In the course of the resumed debate on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said the question was nothing less than 
this—whether Roman Catholics should remain a tolerated sect under 
>» spiritual dominion of the Queen, or whether the Queen should be a 
( heretic under the Pos dominion of the Pope ; and whether 
one-third of the people of kingdom, under the pretext of religious 
developement, should be governed by a law unknown to the remaining 
two- » and deemed by the former paramount to all other law. In 
the course of his argument, Mr. Drummond, apostrophizing Roman 
' es, observed, ‘‘ Your nunneries are prisons or brothels, and you 
me eyour choice.” This sentiment called up . 
1 of ARUNDEL and SURREY, who, with some emotion, ap- 
to the Speaker whether Mr. Drummond had not transgressed 
the rules of order. 
The SPEAKER decided in the negative, and 
Mr. DRUMMOND resumed his argument, adducing various written 
authorities to show the usurpations in temporals, the intolerant and 
2 us tenets, and the unchanged and unchangeable pretensions of 
the See, commenting sarcastically upon the extracts as he read 
them, In the course of an enumeration of certain importations from 
Rome, Mr. Drummond alluded to “the Virgin Mary's milk,” which 
we the prelude to a scene of great excitement. 
r. OFLAHERTY rose to order, as well as Mr. J. O'Connell, Mr. 
— and Mr. Grattan, who desired that the words might be taken 
wn. 











The SPEAKER decided that Mr. Drummond, having used no expres- 
sion personally offensive to a member or disrespectful to the House, was 
not out of order; but he, at the same time, expressed e hope that mem- 
bers, in discussing a question of so much delicacy, calculated to pro- 
duce so much excitement, would abstain from all expressions that might 
cause irritation. , 

A few conciliatory words from Mr. Drummond restored the House to 
some degree of calmness, and he concluded his speech by declaring that 
the bill was unjust and uncalled-for towards Ireland, and that a law 
must be passed to prohibit the residence of Cardinals in Ireland, to 
avoid everything done under the canon law, and to extend the Mort- 
main Act for the protection of dying men. ' 

Friday, 21st March. 


The angry discussion alluded to above became the subject of much 
bitter dispute, as the following brief extracts will show : 


Mr. MOORE rose to recall the attention of the House to the scene 
that occurred last night. He said that he felt compelled, however 
painful it might be to himself and the House, to call the attention of 
the House to the subject for the sake of his own character and position, 
and in doing so, he assured the House that if he had given expressions 
to feelings of indignation last evening which were not called for by the 
circumstances of the case, it was to be attributed to his ignorance of 
the rules of that House and the authority of the Speaker, both of 
which it was their interest as well as duty to maintain inviolate. — 
(Hear, hear.) He could not, however, allow the slightest misconcep- 
tion to exist as to what were the opinions which he ss on that 
occasion. His opinion was that to ‘speak, not only with irreverence 
but with levity almost amounting to indecency,of that sacred name which 
all generations of Christians called blessed, ought not to be permitted 
in any assembly gore on to be Christian.—(‘* Hear,” from the Irish 
Members.) If those allusions, instead of being applied to the mother 
of God, had been erelies to the mother of princes in this country,such 
profanation would have been immediately checked.—(Hear.) He would 
not, as the Honourable Member for Ripon had said, sully his lips by re- 
peating such a term, which he considered ought not to be permitted in 
an assembly of English gentlemen to be used, as appertaining to a com- 
munity of Christian ladies, dedicated to a life of religion and charity. 
He confidently appealed on such a matter not only to the accomplished 
and cultivated minds of English gentlemen, but to the intuitive per- 
ceptions of all Englishmen against the prurient fancy of obscenity, senil- 
ity, and dastardly insinuations—(Order, order)—then he would say 
unmanly insinuations — English ladies. —(Hear, hear.) 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said he was not present when the discussion 
arose, but it appeared to him that nothing was more in accordance with 
the rules of the House than the statement of the Speaker. —(Cheers. ) 
He (Lord John Russell) did not wish the privileges of the House cir- 
cumscribed, but he must say that every one could not but regret that 
anything falling from an Hon. Member should give offence to Roman 
Catholic Members.—(Cheers. ) 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL hoped, for the sake of order and decency in 
their proceedings, such language would not be used for the future. 


In what follows, allusions are made to the case of a young lady of 
high connections and great wealth, supposed to be under Conventual 
durance, and whose case is the subject of legal proceedings. (The 
particalars will be found elsewhere. ) 


Sir R. INGLIS also referred to the subject in terms of regret, and 
alluded to a contradiction given in the course of the debate by Mr. 
Reynolds, that Miss Talbot was not an avowed postulant, as alleged 
in the petition he had presented to the house some days ago. He read 
letters from Mr. Granville Berkeley and others in support of his origi- 
nal statement. : 

Mr. REYNOLDS assured the house, on the authority of Miss Talbot’s 
guardian, that she was not and never had been a Protestant. He 
expressed his indignation at the expression of Mr. Drummond, that 
nunneries were either brothels or prisons; and said he had himself two 
daughters in one, and they were not imprisoned, because they were 
permitted to walk in the grounds under oer superintendence. — 
(A laugh.) He expresse! regret that Lord John Russell, in his speech 
last night, had not made any reference to the offensive remarks of Mr. 
Drummond, and he regarded the address of the noble lord as offénce 
number 2. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, in explanation, stated that not having been pres- 
ent when the observations offensive to some members were uséd by Mr. 
Dr ummond, he did not think it necessary to refer to them. 

Admiral BERKELEY declared that the statement made by Mr. Craven 
Berkeley in relation to Miss Talbot was perfectly true, and that if Mr. 
Berkeley had now a seat in the house Mr. Reynolds would not have 
dared to dispute it. It was absolutely without any foundation that 
Mr. Berkeley’s visit to a convent had any reference to Miss Talbot's 
money. 

The Earl of ARUNDEL and SURREY expressed his regret that Miss 
Talbot’s name and case had been brought before the house, and be- 
seeched the house to abstain from referring to it, as a petition on the 
subject would be heard before the Lord Chancellor on Saturday. 

Sir B. HALL argued on the authority of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Clifton that Miss Talbot was a postulant. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON complained of the delay to public business 
caused by these discussions, and of the time appropriated to the Papal 
Aggression. He hoped that after this week the question would be laid 
aside. (Oh! Oh!) 
Sir THOS. ACLAND said the delay to public business was not at- 
tributable to the Govefnmeut. 
Lord J. RUSSELL, in reply to Mr. Gibson, and also to a question 
Daa subsequently by Mr. E. B, Roche, stated that as soon as the house 

ad decided on the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, the 
Government would proceed with the Estimates on the first order of the 
day after the alterations in the budget would be stated, and on the 
next afterwards with the Income Tax. It was then agreed that the 
house at its rising adjourn till Monday. 

The debate on the motion for the second reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Bill was then resumed, and after several members 
had addressed the house, an adjournment of the debate was moved. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said he had no intention of opposing the 
adjournment, but he hoped, considering the length to which the discus- 
sion had been carried, that a division would be come to on Monday next. 
(General cheers and oh! oh! from theIrish members.) The debate was 
then adjourned till Monday. 





Roman CarHo.ic assumPpTIoN.—The following ‘‘ case in point.”to 
the present excitement in England, forms and will form the subject for 
volumes of discussion. 


** The Hon. Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley has ee & petition to 
the House of Commons, in which he sets forth the fo 
Some years ago he (the Hon. Craven Berkeley married the widow of 
the half brother of the present Earl of Shrewsbury. This lady had 
two children by her first husband, namely, John, since dead, and Au- 
guste, who is now nineteen years of age and upwards. This young 
ady resided with her mother and oy orig until the death of the 
former which happened on the 20th of April, 1841. From that period 
until the month of September last she was under the care and guard- 
ianship of the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury, who are Roman 
Catholics. At her brother’s death Augusta Talbot became absolutely 
entitled to the sum of £80,000, and remains during her minority— 
which will end on the 6th of Jane, 1852—a ward of the Court of Chan- 
cery. In the month of September last year “the said Earl and Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury p/aced the said infant, Augusta Talbot, (notwith- 
standing she is a ward of court,) at the convent called the Lodge, sita- 
ate at Taunton, in the country ‘of Somerst, not as a pupil or visitor, 
but as a postulant, with the avowed object of allowing the said Augus- 
ta Talbot totake the veil and become nun’ In the month of Septem- 
ber next her period of “‘ postulancy” expires; and then, as Mr. Ber- 
keley tells us, she shall be compelled by the Roman Catholic priests 
to take the white veil, although, even then,she will be a minor and a 
a ward of the Court of Chancery. In the month of September, 
1852, when she will have been three months of age, the d/ack veil, 
which is to divide her for ever from the external world, will be drawn 
over her head. She will then be competent to execute any legal in- 
strument to which her superior may require her signature; and the 
rich prize, the £89,000, will fall within the grasp of the Roman priest- 
hood. Mr. Berkeley proposes, in the petition which he has presented 
to the House of Commons, that clauses shall be introduced into the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Assumpton Bill, now before the House, which 
shall forbid the reception in any convent or similar institution belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome of any person under age as a ‘* postulant.” 
He proposes further, that in the case of “‘ infants’ who, during the 
period of their minority, shall have been admitted as ‘ postulants” 


lowing facts :—) 
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into convents for the pu of becoming nuus, all their propert 
absolute or contingent, shall become forfeited to the Crown, to be din’ 
— ofas her Majesty may appoint under her sign manual.—[p, the 
ourt of Chancery, on Thursday, in the case Doyle v. Wright, Mi; 
Rolt esked that a petition in this cause might be placed in his lordshi,’ 
_ for hearing at an early period. The petition was that of the Hen 
iss Augusta Talbot, a ward of Court, and was of great moment. |, 
the year 1839 Miss Talbot and her brother instituted the present suit, 
by their guardian and next friend, to carry out the will of Charles. 
the late Earl of Shrewsbury, under which Miss Talbot is entitled to 
80,000, upon her marriage or attaining the age of 21. The then Lorg 
Chancellor (Lord Cottenham) made an order respecting the custody of 
Miss Talbot, on — in the year 1840, she being at the time ning 
bane of age. The Lord Chancellor said that he had no objection to 
earing the petition, but there must be some special circumstances to 
induce him to take it out of its usual place in the paper. Mr. Rolt 
said that a part of the petition related to the yroviling of & suitable 
houge and establishment for Miss Talbot during the ensuing London 
seasbn.—The Lord Chancellor stated that under the circumstances, the 
petition might be in the paper for Saturday the 22nd ult. 





KNZIBEL'’S GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 
AT CASTLE GARDEN, TUESDAY, APRIL 8th, 1851, 


oO’ which oceasivn will be presented his descriptive Battle Symphony, entifled THE 
BATTLE OF BUNKER F . 
oo Aaa Af - UL, executed by Two Powerful estras, representing 


rm... 

Principal Performers of the First Part,—Mrs. Laura A. Jones, Mr. Philip Mayer, Mr. Pan} 

K. Weizel, and the Germhn Liederkranz.— , Mr. ‘ ; actor, 

Bad neg TE, erkranz.—Pianist, Mr. Heory C, Timm ; Conductor, Mr, 
nod FAP een be introduced GeneraL Tayior’s Funerat Marcu, com. 
Second Part,—The Battle as above. For further particulars see Programmes. 

TICKETS 50 CENTS EACH, 
To be had at the Music Stores, and at the door on the evening of performance. Doors open 
at half-past Six, Concert to commence at Eight o'clock. 





ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 
THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE SAINT GEORGE’S SOCIETY 


OF NEW-YORK, 


Will take place at the Astor House, on Wednesday, the 23d of April. Dinner on table at 
six o'clock p 'y. Tickets may be obtained from the President, Dr, J. C. Beales, 30 
West Fourteenth Street—the First Vice-President, Mr. W. Young, 3 Barclay Street—ihe 
Second Vice-President, Mr. C. Pitt, 17 Third Avenue—the Treasurer, Mr. R. Bage, 172 Pear] 
Street— the foorstenn Mr. E. Walker. 114 Falton Street—the Stewards, Messrs. R. Bunch 
58 Barclay Street, R, Waller, 120 Pear! Street, C. C Harvey, 51 William Street, and J. Ker. 
shaw, 47 New Sitreet—at the Astor House—or at this office. 





Diep, at Jacksonville, Florida, on the 26th March, in the 20th year of his age, 
after a lingering illness, Charles Bowman, Esq., of Bowmansville, Canada West. 





ie 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. Alfred. Your long, well-written, and sensible com- 
munication has been read; but we doubt whether the subject has not been tov 
often handled, or whether the parties addressed are sufficiently tolerant of advice, 
to make it acceptable. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 I-4. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 65, 1851. 











The Baltic steamer of the Collins’ line has made a rattling passage, 
reaching this port on Thursday evening, with the Liverpool mails of 
this day fortnight, the 22d ult. 

It is not difficult to sum up briefly the amount of news brought by 
this arrival; but it is no easy task to pick and choose our extracts, 
since the windiness of orators appears to keep pace with the increased 
diligence of reporters, and the continually growing activity of the press. 
The voluminoas length also to which narratives of passing events now 
extend is absolutely oppressive, and renders the wading through them 
an exceedingly irksome duty. It were far less trouble to fill twenty 
extra columns, than it is to condense and cut down. 

The main point to be recorded is that delays and entanglements of 
public business are super-added to the well-known confusion of parties 
Lord John Russell, the Provisional Prime Minister, has, in the extre- 
mity of his distress and despite his recent bitter experience, put on 4 
virgin sensitivoness to the opinion entertained by Parliament of the 
course and conduct of his Administration. It had been supposed that 
the Whigs could endure some good round blows without flinching, more 


| especially since they have gone through the late ceremony of resigna- 


tion. But the supposition was erroneous. Mr. Baillie, on the 11th 
ult. had given notice of a motion for the 25th, which amounted in direct 
terms to a vote of censure on Earl Grey. Lord Torrington, it will be 
remembered, so badly filled his post of Governor of Ceylon, that his re- 
call became a matter of imperative necessity: but the bitter pill was 
slightly honied over by an expression of the Queen's approbation of his 
conduct, conveyed in a Colonial office despatch. On this Mr. Baillie 
had fastened, and intended to propose a vote of the Commons that Earl 
Grey’s conduct in signifying her Majesty's approbation had been “ pre- 
cipitate and injudicious.” This might have alarmed novices, jealous 
of their reputation, but that it should have induced the postponement of 
a consideration of the Budget could indeed have scarcely been expected: 
But it did so; and Lord John announced on the 14th inst. that he could 
not think of discussing taxes and money matters whilst this vote of 
censure was hanging over the Ministerial heads. Is it surprising that 
the words “hear, hear, and laughter,” are reported to have followed 
this naive declaration in the House? Meantime, the reprieve did not 
last quite so long as was expected. The Colonial office having with- 
held—at least it is so alleged—certain important evidence in the case, 
and Mr. Baillie not relishing the invidious position thas forced upon 
him of an impeder of public business, the notice of motion was with- 
drawn by him, on the understanding that he would renew it at his dis- 
cretion. A smart little debate occurred on the occasion, which afford- 
ed opportunity for pungent recrimination. Before passing on, we 
should add that Lord Torrington himself, on the following day, gave 
notice of his intention to bring his case on before the House of Peers, 
with the desire of clearing himself in public estimation. But the Bud- 
get—what of that? Was ite discussion and settlement to be again 
postponed? Just so; the intermediate debates on the Papal-aggression 
bill were not to be interrupted, in order that so small a matter as the 
ways and means should be arranged! When the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in reply to Mr. Disraeli, informed the House of his determina- 
tion, there is a werld of comment in the expressive little addition by 
the Parliamentary reporter—‘‘ oh!” In the last paragraph of our ex- 
tracts above, the exact state of public affairs is recorded, from the 
Premier’s lips; it is the status in quo. 

The state of parties also may be described in the same terms; nor 
does anything appear to indicate the result of the pending debates on 
Lord John Russell's /ittle remedy for what he himself designated as % 
great evil—hitting which very smartly, Punch has sketch his Lordship 
as the boy who chalked up “No Popery!” on Cardinal Wiseman’s 
door, and then ran away. Night after night has been occupied in de- 
clamatory harangues, and, if the second reading of the bill be carried, 
the fight will be renewedin committee. Much bitterness has also bee? 
thrown into the controversy within the walls of Parliament, by lan- 
guage uttered in the heat of debate, and the languishing interest out 
of doors has been revived by a case in point, which has just been 
brought to light. The reader will find this double remark corrobo- 
rated by extracts elsewhere. 








The whole discussion is totally unmanageable in our columns ; though 
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‘ve must admit that it treats of a most difficult question, and that cir - 
cumstances have rendered it important. We prefer falling back, even 
three weeks in point of time, and commending ‘to notice a portion of 
Lord Stanley's eloquent explanation of his political position, which he 
made in the House of Peers on the 28th ult., and which will be found 
above. . It may possibly become a theme for future reference ; for, not- 
withstanding the round assertions that Lord Stanley was politically 
extinguished, and Protection irremediably defunct, we are likely to 
hear something more of both one and the other. 

An India Mail, with Bombay dates to the 17th of February, has 

been received, but the contents are not important. From the N izam’s 
dominions, wherein trouble has long been brewing, we learn that fort 
Dharoor hed surrendered to the forces sent against it, and that the 
probable annexation had commenced by a transfer of a portion of the 
Nizam’s territory to the East India Company, as a set-off against a 
claim of £60,000. We notice with sincere pleasure, that the health 
of our troops stationed at Hong-Kong is said to have improved. 
» Neither the State occupations, nor the private life of Queen Victoria, 
afford matter for paragraphs of interest. In these troublous times for 
those who are placed at the head of nations, Providence has singularly 
blessed that sagacious and exemplary lady; and if we do not often 
chronicle her comings and goings, we none the less rejoice that she is 
not personally mixed up with the rivalry of factions—a convincing 
proof of her supreme position in the loyal attachment of her people. It 
js no small satisfaction, that, in the confusion of public affairs, her 
name escapes scandal. We take this as a good omen for the safety of 
our social institutions, as we hold the unvarying steadiness of the 
British Funds to indicate no real alarm on the subject of our political 
fabric. Cioakers are requested to make a note of it! 

The preparations for the Great Exhibition are urged rapidly forward, 

and no doubt exists as to its being opened according to promise, on the 
lst ofnext month. We devote small space now to noticing its progress, 
and describing many articles transmitted to it, because, when com- 
pleted, a survey of the cream of the whole ccntents will be expect- 
ed from us, and we cannot afford to go over the same ground twice.— 
The Earl of Carlise has brought a bill into Parliament for regulating 
the sale of arsenic and poisonous drugs. Its laudable purport is to en- 
sure care in the delivery, and a register of persons to whom it is sold. 
Repeated fatal accidents have rendered some enactments necessary.— 
English mothers in high life have been accused (sometimes truly and 
often unjustly) of trying to catch for their daughters a great prize in 
matrimonial life, the wealthy Lord Ward. He is said to be betrothed 
to the beautiful Miss De Burgh, adaughter of Hubert De Burgh, Esq. 
--Sir Charles Napier had arrived in London, from the East Indies. 





Major-General William Wood, C. B., has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops serving in the Windward and Leeward Islands, vice 
Sir John F. Fitzgerald. 





Rumours come very thickly, that the Canadian Government serious- 
ly contemplates closing the Welland Canal against American vessels ; 
but it is not clearly indicated whether this step is intended as a master- 
stroke of policy looking forward to the next session of the American 
Congress, or as a revengeful blow dealt by those who look backward to 
the last. Without viewing it distinctly in either light, we beg respect- 
fally to enquire whether the Canadian Government has a moral right 
to dispose of so important a question by a dash of Mr. Hincks’ pen ? It 
is not the President at Washington who can grant the coveted recipro- 
cal treaty; why should the Inspector General of Toronto dispense with 
the directions of the Canadian Parliament, whose instrument he is, or 
ought to be? Is the door to be shut against further negociations on 
this subject, because Mr. Hincks so wills it? Or, rather, should nota 
resolution of the assembled Legislature be the prelude to so grave a step, 
which if once taken will certainly be productive of an undesirable ir- 
Titation of feeling, apart from its commercial and pecuniary conse- 
quences, which seem to be variously regarded. A postal treaty mutu- 
ally advantageous has just been concluded between the parties thus to 
be placed in a belligerent attitude—this closing the Welland Canal in 
amoment of pique would form a curious appendix to that transaction. 
Atleast, it seems to us, that a proper sense of dignity requires that the 
People and not the Cabinet should originate or authorise such a pro- 
ceeding. 

The postal treaty, to which we allude, is said to have been concluded 
at Washington. It provides for the exchange of mail-bags at various 
specified points, and fixes the rate of letters, not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, at ten cents for any distance not more than 300 miles, 
and beyond that at fifteen, with liberty to pre-pay er not. This is vir- 
tually cutting down the postage one half. The minor details we omit. 
as they will be extensively published, if the treaty be ratified. 





It has been determined by the Stewards for the celebration of the 
approaching festival on St. George’s day, in accordance with the hint 
thrown out in this journal last week, that invitations to the dinner at 
the Astor House shall be sent to the representatives of the great Euro- 
peen powers, at Washington. We sincerely trust that they will be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which they are tendered ; and that our country- 
men here may thus have a foretaste of the honour which is justly due 
to our brethren at home. Great éclat will be thrown over the Meeting, 
if such a novel and unobjectionable Holy Alliance can be assembled in 
Congress around the board of good fellowship. 

Some little excitement has been occasioned in this city and at Al- 
bany, by the conviction of Mr. G. W. (not John) Bull, the Sargant- 
&t-arms of the Senate of the State of N. Y., on a charge of levying 
black mail on the owners of gaming-houses in New York. The case 
Was clearly made out. bill for suppressing such establishments was 
before a Committee of the Senate: Mr. Bull undertook to defeat it, 
and even succeeded so far as toinduce three incautious Committee men, 
to whom it was referred, to sign a certificate, to the effect that 
there was no probability of the bill passing during the present session. 
Mr. Bull has, of course, lost his place, and runs the risk of being com- 
maied to durance vile, so long as the Legislature is assembled, for his 

contempt of the Senate.” The three unwary Senators, whose names 
dare been tripletted round the town with the notoriety of the famous 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson” of Punch, were acquitted of partici- 
pation in the infamous crime of bribery. Gossip-mongers have been 
thankful for the piquant scrap of adventure. 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 


; The accounts from the Cape, published in the London papers, come 
wn to the 2nd February. The summary of events is as follows. 

Sir Harry Smith was still'in King William’s Town, with about 

- Retr of all sorts bearing arms, including Hottentot levies and 
oath urgher force.—The great fear that Fort White and Fort Cox 
ee d fall for want of provisions had ceased, as Sir H. Smith was mov- 
me Pi bbdn them, and would undoubtedly soon open communications 
aoa dy Hare.—Pato remained faithful to the English, and had guaran- 
Willig ny le of road opeg between the Buffalo mouth and King 


Sir Harry Saith left Fort Cox, as stated is our last accounts. He 





rode all the way, escorted by 300 of the Capecorps—-an paate rotec- 
ion. It is true that there was some occasional firing by the Caffres, 
but with little or no effect. Many of the Caffres, however, were them- 
selves shot. Tho Cape corps, Hottentots, are quite stanch to the Gov- 
ernment, and no bad feelings existed amoug them.—There are no sold- 
iers at Cape Town or at Graham’s Town, every one being sent into 
Caffraria. 

The only engagement of importance which had taken place since the 
8th of January was brought on by an attack by the Caffres on Fort 
Hare and the town of Alice, in which they were defeated with great 
loss. . 

Sir H. Smith was waiting until all his levies should have arrived 
before commencing operations Un a great scale against theenemy. He 
had not sent to St. Helena or to the Mauritius for troops, as had been 
reported.—People at the Cape were confident that with his present 
forcea Sir H. Smith would quell the outbreak within three or four, or, 
at farthest, six months. 

The native prophet Umlangeni is not now in so much esteem with 
his countrymen as previous to the outbreak. He then possessed great 
influence over the chief Sandilli, and assnred him that the English bul- 
lets would melt into water, that the English would be transformed into 
cattle, and the trees would become Caffres, and thus the English could 
be esily and effectually extirpated from the Cape. When Sandilli’s 
men fell dead in the field he lost faith in the prophet, who cunningly 
attributed their deaths to the Caffres for having fired the first shot, 
which was contrary to his previous admonitions.—The present out- 
break is said to be instigated almost entirely by such prophets as Um- 
langeni, to whom Sandilli at one time was a perfect creature. 


The following extracts from the Cape papers and letters contain all 
the details of any importance :— 

Graham’s Town, January 25, 1851. 

“This morning, Saturday, 25th, brought intelligence from various 
quarters, and of various kinds. The Cape Town mail arrived at an 
early hour. An express came in this morning from Fort Hare, bring- 
ing in official despatches from Major-General Somerset and many pri- 
vate letters. By these the cannonading heard on Tuesday was fully 
accounted for. On that morning a fierce and prolonged attack had 
been made, not on the waggons, as had been anticipated, but on the 
post itself, or, rather, the adjoining village of Alice. The accounts 
differ, as might have been expected, in sundry matters of detail, but 
agree in the main features of the affair. Many of the letters were 
from soldiers to their wives or friends. The number of the Caffres is 
variously estimated at from 3,000 to 6,000, amongst whom were many 
horsemen, The first attempt was upon the cattle; afterwards upon 
the village, in a most daring manner. They were br4vely repulsed by 
the Fingoes, with whom rests the honour of the victory. The number 
of Fingoes killed was six, and about 10 or 12 wounded, not any seri- 
ously. The Caffres lost, it is supposed, from 100 to 150 men. One 
letter states that 73 were counted at no great distance from the scene 
of action, and the vultures were seen spreading far and wide beyond, 
indicating still greater numbers. Another letter states that the Caf- 
fres dismounted to fight, and when they fied left 70 horses tied to 
bushes, which were captured and broughtin. The fight lasted for se- 
veral hours. The son of one of the chiefs, who led on the attack, was 
shot at the very first onset. 

“It is also stated that 10 of the Caffre police deserters were slain. 
Very providentially, the waggon train did not reach Fort Hare until 
about an hour after the Caifres were dispersed. Had they fallen in 
with the main body of the enemy, while in such force, it is probable 
every man would have been destroyed. By some of the same letters 
the most distressing accounts have been received as to the condition of 
the party at Fort Armstrong. They are represented as having been 
obliged to abandon the fort, with the stores, &c., and to have taken 
reiuge in the tower, where they are in a state of siege, almost without 
provisions, or even water. At the time the account was written there 
seemed little prospect of their being speedily relieved. 

‘* Later in the day an express arrived from King William’s Town, 
bringing letters from the Governor, but little or no private informa- 
tion. The Governor is said to be well and safe, and the people about 
him in good spirits. A body of 1,260 men had been landed at Bast London, 
and 400 morg were expected by the steamer the next day. Communi- 
cation had been received from Fort Cox, where all was right and safe. 
The previous mail from King William’s Town, it appears, has fallen 
into the hands of Seyolo at Line Drift.” 


The following is a copy of the official report to the Commandant of 
Graham’s Town :— 

“FORT HARE, Jay, 23, 1851. 

‘© As Lunderstand that the heavy firing that took place here on the 
21st inst. was heard in Albany, which may create alarm,I have the 
honour toacquaint you that the enemy attacked my position at about 
9 a. m. on the morning of the 21st, in great force, having in advance a 
considerable body of mounted men, and forming their force into three 
large columns, and, moving rapidly to their left, made a most deter- 
mined attack on our guards in charge of the cattle. 

“This attack was met by a — advance of the Fingoes, and sup- 
ported by a detachment of the Cape Mounted Rifles, under Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Bell. 

“As thecolumns cf the enemy advanced, the guns in the bastions 
were worked with great effect by the detachment of the Royal Artille- 
ry, under Acting Bombardier Merchant, the fire of which broke their 
columns and did considerable execution—the enemy continuing working 
to their left, evidently receiving considerable reinforcements trom par- 
ties concealed behind the hills around our position. 

** A very sharp engagement was continued for two hours and a half 
without intermission. While this was going on, a body of Caffres from 
the Upper Chumie, and led on by Soga, the principal chief belonging 
to the Mission Station in the Chumie, attacked the rear of the cattle in 
Alice, and succeeded in capturing about 200 head. The brother of this 
man, whose name was Manana, well known in Graham’s Town, was 
shot in Alice. 

‘The Caffres made a most determined attempt to cut off the right 
body of the cattle collected in Alice, but a well-directed fire from some 
of the inhabitants and a body of Fingoes (who were concealed amon 
the cattle), drove the enemy off, who at length being completely osntal 
at all points retired with severe loss. Upwards of 100 bodies lay about, 
and numbers of wounded were carried away during the operations. 

**T had the anxiety of having to afford protection to a convoy of wag- 
gons expected from Leeuw Fontein, and being obliged to detach a strong 
party of the Cape Mounted Rifles for this service, rendered me unable 
to follow up the enemy in the way I could have wished. As it was, he 
got a severe handling : several chiefs and head men were slain, amongst 
pone oe ten deserters from the late police; several horses were also cap- 
tured. 

*« The action was most severe, and the fire most spirited and deter- 
——. I have to regret the loss of six Fingoes killed and ten wounded 
severely. 

=o + it had been planned to attack us for four days, but 
the severe loss sustained by the enemy has, I believe, damped their ar- 
dour and changed their determination. 

**T have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“H. SOMERSET, Major-General. 

** Major Burnaby, Commandant, Graham’s Town.” - 

The subjoined is from a private letter. 

“FORT HARE, Jan. 24, 1851, 

‘*-T hasten to communicate to you the particulars, collected from eye- 
witnesses, of the attack made upon this place on Tuesday last, 21st 
instant. 

** About 9 o’clock, a.m. on Tuesday, the picquets posted on the hill 
near the fort gave the alarm that the enemy was coming in great force. 
The Fingoes made the greatest possible haste to get the cattle and goats 
in from the ‘ veldt,’ hurrying them forward at a rapid pace ; but before 
they could effect this, the Caffres were upon them in large bodies. 
They had succeeded in turning back part of the stock from within 400 
or 500 yards of the town, when the Fingoes of the Alice Leyy, under 
Lieutenants Cumbers and Murray, charged the Caffres in the most gal- 
lant style, fighting with them hand to hand, and killing great numbers 
of them, finally retaking all the cattle. The Caffres fought very brave- 
ly, moving steadily aleng the hill-side until they came to the Fingo huts, 
where there was a number of other cattle and goats belonging to that 
people. These the Caffres began to drive off, apparently with the de- 
termination to take the stock at all hazards. ‘the Fingoes, who had 
after retaking the first lot of cattle from the enemy, fallen back to 
within gun-shot distance, now kept up an incessant fire, which was as 
resolutely returned by the foe; but, on seeing this rush upon their 
stock, they at once charged right in amongst the enemy, and a seene of 
the most lively autivity was exhibited between the combatants, it hay- 
ing more the appearance of an irregular native dance than anything 
else. These gallant fellows frustrated the attempt made by the enemy 





to get off with a number of oxen and goats, in all about 70 or 100 


head. Many of the inhabitants of Alice fired from the tops of the 
houses of the town and did some ‘execution. The cannon were 
brought to bear on the foe in a short time after the action com- 
menced, and continued to throw shells amongst them totheend. Two 
troops of the Cape Mounted Rifles were sent out against them, and en- 

aged them on the opposite side of the town to where the Fingoes were 

ghting, viz: their own location. There was fierce fighting between 
the Cape Mounted Rifles and the enemy near the-ruins of Wynne’s 
house, which had already been the scene of combat on a former occa- 
sion. On this side of the town there wass y of Fingoes under the 
officers before mentioned, while those at the huts were fighting it their 
own way without any one to command them, and bravely they contend- 
ed with the enemy, Indeed, too much praise cannot be awarded to 
them for their conduct this day, as they may be said to have beaten 
back an army of Caffres by themselves. At one time they were fighting 
line to line, like larly disciplined troops. The battle from 
9a.m. till 2j p.m. Although this may seem an incredibly time for 
the Caffres to maintain their ground, yet when the LP a isparity of 
numbers between the combatants is taken into eration, no one 
will feel su I think the Caffres must have been from 5,000 
to 6,000 s » while the Fingoes of this place only number some 300 
men, and the Cape Mounted Rifles engaged were, I understand, not a 
hundred strong, thus giving about to contend with about 6,000, 
and yet this small force, aided by three or four cannon, not only with- 
8 the enemy, but defeated him, and drove him back to the shelter 
of his mountain fastnesses. 

«‘ The number of the enemy killed is variously stated, but several of 
the most table of the inhabitants agree that the number that has 
been counted is not less than 85. Some give it as their opinion that 
double #hat number must have been killed, as several shells fell and 
burst amongst them, and a great many must have been severely wound- 
ed. On our side the only casualities were six Fingoes killed and 11 
wounded. ; 

‘*T have seen the body of one Caffre from the Gwali Missionary Sta- 
tion, who was shot from the top of Mr. R. Levy’s house. It had been 
covered up with earth in a hole, but the birds or dogs had scratched 
away the dirt from about the face and one hand. This was recognized 
as the corpse of a Caffre named Manana, well known in the colony. I 
pu going out this evening to examine the bodies on the hill.” 

The following extract from the Frontier Times relates to an engage- 
ment at Fort Beaufort which preceded the facts detailed in the forego- 
ing intelligence, and was signalised by the death of the celebrated chief 
Hermanus.— 

; “* Thursday, Jan. 9. 

** We hasten to lay before the reader the main | oehse ng of @ bril- 
liant success against the enemy, which reached Graham’s Town late 
last night; fuller particulars of which will be afterwards published :— 

‘, It seems that on the 6th inst. an express was sent to Fort Beaufort, 
from Fort Hare, by Major-General Somerset, warning the inhabitants 
to be on their guard, as the chief Hermanus meditated an attack upon 
the town, and, on the 7th, Captain Carey, Cape Mounted Rifles, was 
sent to Fort Beaufort to learn the result, and this officer found that the 
town had been attacked at 3 o’clock a. m. on that morning; but the 
garrison there and the Beaufort people being on the alert, the miscre- 
ant met a warm reception, and he was shot through the head ; his peo- 

le utterly routed, his son killed, and the remainder pursued to the 

linkwater, where the whole of the spoil accumulated by these migcre- 
ants had been secreted, consisting of watches, shawls, brooches, wear- 
ing apparel, &c. From 1,500 to 2,000 head of cattle had been taken, 
besides horses, sheep, and goats. Hermanus made his attack with 
great valour, but was repulsed with determined bravery. The conduct 
of the Fingoes is spoken of with admiration; even the Fingo women 
turned out, with knob kirries, to assist the men in finishing the work 
of destruction upon the enemy, and in driving home the captured cat- 
tle. ; 

“To the gallantry of the Fort Beaufort son, under Colonel Sut- 
ton, and the bravery and patriotism of the Beaufort Burghers, the 
colony is deeply indebted. They have struck a blow at the enemy 
which will vibrate through the whole of Caffreland, and strike terror 
to the disaffected within the colony. The body of the rebel chief is now 
lying under the great bell on the market at Fort Beaufort under the 

tish flag.” 

To the above we have only to add that, by way of St. Helena and Bos- 
ton, we have rumours that Cape news had been received to the end of 
February. The amount is that the war continued to rage fiereely, and 
that Sit Harry Smith was hemmed in by 8000 Caffres. This may be 
another version of the old story; but at the same time it must. be ob- 
served that the recurrence of such an event is by no means improbable, 
in a country where the troops are posted in detached forts, and their 
savage enemies range the open country. It may, however, be confi- 
dently expected, that if the good soldier be again beleaguered, he will 
again cut his way through. 





Tue New American Yacur.—The following description of the 
vessel now building here,{ with the avowed object of competing with 
the English Yachts, is copied from a London paper. The subject has 
created considerable stir amongst the amateur sailors of Great Bri- 
tain. 


‘* Her construction is on a novel principle: drawing 10 feet aft, she 
tapers away forward to about half that draught, and is totally with- 
outany gripe. Aft, her keel is about 30 inches deep; diminishing 
in depth forward, and gradually ascending in a graceful curve into cut- 
water and stem. Her tonnage, 175 tons; length, 94 ft.; extreme 
breadth, 23 ft. 6 in.; depth of hold, 9 ft. Her timbers are a foot apart, 
filled in on both sides with eighteen pigs or bars of iron, which weigh 
12 cwt. each, and have small projections, or shoulders, which let into 
the timbers, and prevent any contact with outside planking. In ad- 
dition, eighteen square pigs, each 14 cwt., are placed on the main keel, 
fitting exactly between the timbers. She has, therefore, upwards of 21 
tons of ballast, built and tightly wedged into her sides. As she only 
requires about as much more ballast, it is calculated that she will be 
able to stow it with great ease, and have roomto spare. She is cross- 
braced inside with long iron bands, well secured tothe timbers. 

This, is an original and spirited undertaking, and will, ifsuccessful, 
completely alter, the present system of yacht architecture. We do not, 
however, think she can compete with the sharp and deep English yachts. 
Whatever the result may be, it cannot fail of being extremely inter- 
esting and valuable to both countries. As a model, she is artistic, 
although rather a violation of the old established ideas of naval archi- 
tecture. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM AN UNEXPECTED QUARTER.—The well-known 
family of the Napiers is remarkable for the gallantry and ability with 
which its members fight and write; it is to be noted also that the tie 
of relationship amongst them is a strong one, and that they are always 
ready to uphold eachother. The latest proof is in the shape of a letter 
addressed to the Times on the 11th ult. by Major Gen. W. Napier, re- 
cording a singular fact connected with the late Commander-in-Chief in 
India. It runs thus: at oe 

Srr,—May I request your aid to give publicity to a» fact, most 
honourable for Sir Charles Napier, which the Indian newspapers have 
carefully sappressed ? When at Kurrachee, on his way to Bombay, 
the great Belooch Sirdars of Scinde—the men who fought at Meeanee 
and Hyderabad—waited on him to present a sword, valued at 300 

uineas. 

: Was this a testimony of their fear, or their admiration ofa con- 
queror? No, Sir. It was presented to him as a mark of ‘their gra- 
titude to him for saving them, after the battles, from the miseries of 
a conquered people—for restoring to them their rights and their pos- 
sessions,”—in fine, for the blessings of good gene ee And this 
by Eastern men, nearly four years after he had ceased to govern, and 
when he was retiring from power, and from their country for ever! 
—I am, Sir, Xe. 





nsilgiealliaiiacunen 

John Ruskin, the author of ‘“* Modern Painters,” ‘ The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,” which last work we 
expect ers long to pass under review, does not confine his attention ex- 
clusively to the ornamental arts. We notice a cheap pamphlet adver- 
tised from his pen, in London, under the title of ‘‘ Notes on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds. ~The shafts of the Thames Tunnel have been 
recently decorated with paintings, which are said to possess considera- 
ble merit. The subjects are chiefly views of interestiug localities, Vis- 
itors to the great Exhibition in London should not fail to see this sub- 
marine communication.——The Hon. Henry William Parnell, brother 





and heir-presumptive of the present Lord Congleton, has just married 
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on. Caroline Margaret Dawson, eldest daughter of Lady Elizabeth 
=. and one of the Maids of Honour to her Majesty.——The Yeo- 
manry Cavalry of England will not be called out for permanent duty 
during the present year.——The Sampson, 6, steam-frigate, Captain 
Jones, with Sir Emerson and Lady Tennent on board, on their way to 
St. Helena, was obliged to put into Lisbon, on the 27th of February, on 
account of the serious illness of Lady Tennent. A correspondent says 
—* The boisterous weather they experienced in the Bay of Biscay had 
given her delicate frame so severe & shock that it was quite uncertain 
as to whether she would be able to proceed any further. The ship was 
to remain at Lisbon for 4 or 5 days.”——Prince Albert has mani ‘ested 
the deep interest which he feels in the operations of the Society for 
In ng the Condition of the Working Classes, by engaging to build, 
at his own expense, an Exhibition model house, for four families, and to 
place the same in the stable-yard at the west end of the cavalry bar- 
racks, Hyde-park, immediately opposite the Exhibition building. The 
intended house is to beof hollow brick, with fire-proof floors and flat 
roof; showing the applicability of these important principles to houses 
of but very moderate dimensions.——Charles Dickens is to preside at 
the General Theatrical Fund dinner on the 14th inst., in London._— 
The Express trains between London and Brighton regularly perform 
the distance, fifty miles and-a-half, in less than one hour.—It is said 
that phn oe 4 will honour Pembroke Dockyard with her presence 
on the n of the launch of the Victoria, first rate, which it is ex- 
pected will take place very shortly. Should her Majesty honour the 
neighbourhood with her presence, the Earl of Cawdor will place his 
seat, Stockpole-court, at the disposal of her Majesty ——A well in- 
formed London paper says that an intention exists, on the part of Gov- 
ernment, of reuniting the civil government of Malta with the military 
command in the person of a general officer now in command of one of 
the districts. ——A return to Parliament, obtained by Mr. Labouchere, 
shows that the length of Railway lines open in the United Kingdom on 
the 29th of June was 5,447 miles, of which 4,273 miles were in England 
and Wales, 768 miles in Scotland, and 410 miles in Ireland. There are 
1,504 miles in thecourse of construction in the United Kingdom. There 
were 97,081 labourers employed on the railways in the United King- 
dom.——-Notwithstanding the heavy losses of former years, the Italian 
Opera Company purpose adventuring another season at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre It was to commence last Saturday.——The carcase 
or shell of the New Army and Navy Club House in London cost 
18,500/.; the interior cost 16,500/.; in all 35,000/. exclusive of the 
fittings. The comparatively small plot of land on which it stands has 
cost the club 52,000/., and the total expenditure may be called, in 
round numbers, 100,000/.——A seizure of considerabie magnitude has 
ust been made, in London by order of the Commissioners of Inland 
enue, viz., of 24 puncheons of whiskey, ranging from 20 to 30 over 
, and amounting in the gross to 4,000 gallons, at Downe’s Wharf, 
Smithfield, at which place it had recently arrived, by one of the 
trading steamers, from Scotland The contents had been falsely 
marked on the outside-——General Excelmars has been raised to the 
dignity of a Marshal of France. He was a distinguished officer in the 
t war of the empire ——The growing population of London renders 
t requisite to have increased military force quartered there; and the 
Government have decided upon building a new wing to Wellington 
sufficiently large to accommadate an additional battalion of 
the Foot Guards, the expense of which will amount to 40,000/.—— 
A causeway on the Hudson River Railroad, that carries the road across 
a ewampy piece of ground in the Highlands, sunk on Tuesday night, 
below the water. 


~~. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


Paris, 20th March, 1851. 
After the violent strife of the few past morths, between the Presi- 
dent and Assembly, a momentary lull has followed. But the time is 
not lost, and new combinations are weaving. It appears that Louis 
Napoleon finds it difficult tu get along without a party, for the Bona- 
tists in the Assembly hardly number a corporal’s guard. Being on 
terms with the Republicans, and the Orleanists, he is now coquet- 
ting with the Legitimists, but what good this will bring him remains to 
be seen. The poor President seems perplexed what to do, anda man 
undecided is always in danger. Louis Napoleon, there is no denying, 
has made sad mistakes. His object, no doubt, at the beginning, was 
not to become thejtool of parties, either republican or monarchical, but 
to control and subdue them all. The policy was wise, but it required 
energy and stronger will than he esses; and the conse- 


| eres is, that he is at the mercy of them all. It is natural that the 


resident should desire to keep his post, and I think the country would 
have no great objections, if it could count on his policy. So far, he 
has succeeded in preserving order, which is ‘‘ Heaven's first law,” and 
all the rest must follow inevitably in due time, but the most complete 
uncertajnty reigns over thefuture. No politician can yet say, whether 
the Constitution will be revised so as to allow of Louis Napoleon’s of- 
fering himself a second time as candidate ; nor does any one dream, at 
this moment, who may possibly succeed him, if another election takes 
lace Still, France remains perfectly tranquil, and business goes on 
quietly, though on a limited scale. Every one looks forward to 1852 
with anxiety. The politicians will endeavour to make the most of it, 
and so will the disorderly; but the majority of the nation will unite to 
maintain peace. The reat of Europe is regarding France with great 
curiosity. England alone feels no anxiety. Her conduct towards 
France, since the revolution of 1848, has been as friendly, as sagacious. 
— upon the American principle of non-interference, she has ac- 
with cordiality the institutions which France has for the moment 
, leaving her to judge of their fitness and utility. Though 
Lord Palmerston has been accused of a pragmatical spirit, yet he has 
scrupulously shunned all opportunities of intrigue, and has acted with 
the most perfect good faith towards all the different governments that 
have succeeded each other since 48 in France He was on good terms 
with Lamartine and Louis Blanc, and hehas kept up the same amicable 
relations with the reigning President. The same prudent and en- 
lightened policy has been carried out with the other powers of the 
Continent. Though assailed by the Times of London, as aiding end 
abetting revolutions, it turns out that he was acting every where on 
the broad principle of neutrality. If Hungary had succeeded, Lord 
Palmerston would have acknowledged her, as he did the French repub- 
lic of °48. He did not volunteer a war with Russia, on account of her 
intervention, because he found no such proposition coming either from 
ay goer France or America. 

n Germany, things are quiet enough on the surface; but diplomatic 
Mancouvring is as active as ever. Prince Schwarzenburg intended to 
reconstitute the German Confederation after his own fashion, but in 
violation of the treaties of 1815. Lord Palmerston protested in De- 
cember last, and France has followed his move. Strange to say, the 

of Russia has shown the greatest moderation, 7 suggesting 
to Austria, that their protests should be respected. It is, indeed, 
to observe that the t Powers of Europe no longer 
of civilization by violence. Their only purpose in em- 
means, is to resist revolutionary efforts; and they no 
think of defying public opinion, which demands by regular 
is the advance of reform. If 1852 passes over without a resort to 
pe pin » we shall see great strides in constitutional government 

over S 

To return to Paris. All the papers are talking to-day of a grave 
event. A quarrel has broken out amongst the heads of the Catholic 
Church. e Arch-bishop of Paris lately published an order to the 
Soepet teas, not to interfere in any political discussions whatever, 

was ly approved. A day or two since, the Bishop of 
Chartres pu & letter, attacking the opinions of the Arch-bishop 
in a violent and manner. The Arch-bishop has ordered him 
to before a Church Council, for a violation of hierarchical dis- 
e. Here is a schism in the French Catholic Church, which is a 

more important-affair than Cardinal Wiseman’s fate in England. 

Paris has never been gayer than during the past winter. Balls, 

concerts, and dinner-parties haveabounded. The fashionable world 
have never been more animated, or more extra t. Lent is upon 
pod last, but festivity has not ceased; it has only changed its form. 

have subsided, but other modes of entertainment take their 
place, and amusement is as eagerly pursued as ever. Theatricals have, 
also, been pecaperves, this winter. We have had several new dramas 
of a striking character, and which have kept the stage for three and 
four months together. Mdlle Rachel has just created a new ré/e, 
called Valeria. She plays two parts in the same play, different” in 
character and costume, and requiring talents of a totally opposite na- 
ture. Her success was transcendant. The Italian Opera has been 
admirably managed by the English director, Mr Lumley, who has 
made himself popular amongst the French by his quiet, but steady 





* We wish we could put implicit faith in this assertion. —Ed. Alb. 
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mode of conducting business. Mad. Sontag has been his great attrac- 
tion, and her incomparable singing and acting fills Paris with enthu- 
siasm. More anon. HORATIO. 





EXTRACTS FROM A LONDON LETTER OF THE 14TH ULT. 


Tue Importance or PouiricaL Epucation.—*‘ Educate, edu- 
cate,” is the cry of the day: the one prevailing and engrossing idea, 
the one subject on which men of all parties and creeds are “‘ very near- 
ly” agreeing. In fact the combination and organization of those who 
in this country are called the lower orders have made their supposed 
betters alive to the necessity of directing the ponderous momentum of 
an awekening population. The rapid growth of our manufacturing 
towns, the general increase in the numbers of the whole people, the 
progress of self-instruction, the springing up of a cheap press and a 
cheap literature, the universal ferment in men’s minds caused by the 
late uprisings of the fierce democracy of various parts of Europe—these 
and other well-known causes have made the mass of the people what we 
now behold them. This habit of combining, of planning, of debating, of 
organising and conducting the diplomatic and fiscal machinery which 
every association, however small, requires, is at once the result and 
the instrument of political education. The masses that have acquired 
it are sure to be politically active, whether their activity be for good 
or fur evil. Other sorts of education therefore become necessary, in or- 
der that this activity may not become the “ too much of one thing,” 
which “is good for nothing.” 


Lecat Movements.—Fresh candidates for the posts of honor in the 
administration of the law are presenting themselves. The Tory law- 
yers are furious in their disappointment, in consequence of Lord 
Stanley’s refusal to accept office for ashort time: had he done so Stuart, 
Bethell, and others would have had fine en Kindersley is talked 
of for the new Vice Chancellorship, and Romilly for the Rolls, although 
they say that Lord Langdale, who now sits in the latter Court, will not 
resign, because he hopes by sitting a little while longer to get George 
Turner appointed for his successor. The last-named gentleman is quite 
Al. 


Restoration —The only monarch who inspiteof his dethronement, 
seems likely to regain his crown and his influence is the over-praised and 
over-abused ex-king George Hudson Having by the recent rise in Rail- 
way shares acquired an additional half-million of ¢in, and having never 
for one hour lost any of his brass, he is again coming into favour with 
the worshippers of Mammon, whose name is Legion, and will be by no 
means short of guests and flatterers at his approaching ‘ Ball in High 
Life,” at his very tall mansion at Albert Gate, Hyde Park. His career 
has been almost a justification of the worldly wisdom of that respect- 
able parent, whose advice to his son was, ‘‘ Get money—honestly if you 
can—but get money.” 

Fair SympatTuisers.—The new Caffre war is a very sore subject 
with most people, and a sad disappointment to the heroines of Exeter 
Hall, who are rather down in the mouth at finding their black pets so 
naughty. The fact is that the uglier and the more disgusting a set of 

ple or an antipodical nation may be, the more frantically do the 
air zealots wave their cambric handkerchieves and wipe their stream- 
ing eyes. “Am I not a man and a brother,” is a text which will at 
any time bring these ple into sympathetic agony at the fancied 
sufferings of their dark-skinned brethren, who all the while may be 
cutting the throats of English settlers and colonists. 

THe new Wuic Peer.—The title chosen by John Cam Hobhouse 
(so well known by that nam:), the ex-friend of Byron, is most astound- 
ingly aristocrat—Baron Broughton De Gyfford! Think of that, ye of the 
Western Hemisphere, who sit down contented with a simpler nomencla- 
ture. Unfortunately, he has no son to inherit so high-sounding a title, 
which may therefore cease to exist with its first possessor. Perhaps this 
thought prevents his looking merry on the occasion, for he certainly 
shows a graver face than ever he did, and appears as if some great 
misfortune had happened to him instead of a“ crowning glory.” 

Tue Guass SHow-Room.—Already the interior of the Crystal 
Palace presents a most lively and animated appearance. Work-people 
in brown, grey, and white dresses—policemen in their blue uniform— 
Custom-house officers with yellow-colored tickets fastened to their 





button-holes—red-coated sageere and Miners full of activity and of 
military precision and ‘‘ Aplomb,” whose energetic yet quiet activity 
in the reception of the goods is remarkable—visitors in various cos- 
tumes—packages lying about in not unpicturesque confusion—all 
together make a very striking “‘coup d’ wil.” It is said that every 
foreign state will send a becoming contingent of admirers except 
Naples; but that the King of Naples has announced his intention of 
refusing passports to all Neopolitans desirous of visiting England on 
the occasion. Even ople on business will, it is said, not be allowed 
by him to leave his dominions. On the other hand, the Emperor of 
Russia is desirous of giving the thing a lift—perhaps out of a kindly 
feeling to the noble promoter. The arrivals of aete at the building 
increase daily, and the sale of the tickets has been altogether highly 
satisfactory. : 4 

Tue HunGcarian Rerveers.—The 250, “or thereabouts,” Hun- 
garians and Poles who are now in Liverpool seem disinclined to leave 
our shores for yours, and express their determination to stay where 
they are, with the exception of about 20 in number, who choose the 
better part of leaving an overcrowded country for one where there is 
room for all. They have been made acquainted with the fact that the 
funds dedicated to their assistance will be applied in sending them to 
America, and in no other way whatsoever, and that if they remain 
here they must support themselves. This is easier said than done by 
goto who have a great deal of hair to look after, and whose very 

ress suggests, by the useless sleeves and superfluous Hussar drapery, 
that its wearers can hardly be fit for eantal or manual employments. 


Many of them are fine looking fellows, however, and most of them are 
very young. 





Drama. 


Broapway.—Miss Julia Bennett has been the ruling star through the week, 
playing a varied round of parts, including Helen in the “ Hunchback,’ Miss 
Hardcastle in“ She Stoops to Conquér,” and Lady Clara in“ Money.” We have 
already recorded our very favourable impression of her style and capabilities, 
but are scarcely called upon to criticise her, part by part. There is at this house 
a droll inequality. In some pieces the company harmonises well, and the mem- 
bers play intu each other's hands, whilst at times they are all at sixes and sevens, 
and scarcely offer the semblance of an ensemble. 





Burton’s.—Bourcicault’s new five act comedy “ Love in a Maze,” playing at 
the Princess's Theatre in London, was produced at this house on Monday even- 


4 ing with considerable success. The plot is hardly sufficient for five acts, though 


what there is of it is interesting. In one or two points it reminds us of ‘‘ The 
Hunchback ;’ the coincidence, however, was doubtless unintentional. Sir Abel 
Buckthorpe (Mr. Howard), an old country gentleman of the 17th century, has 
trained up his nephew Colonel Rupert Buckthorpe (Mr. Jordan), and a young 
lady, Lucy (Mrs. Russell)—whom we suppose to be his ward, though this point 
is a little in the dark—on purpose that they may marry each other. They marry 
without any attachment existing between them, the gentleman being indifferent, 
and the lady loving a foppish fool, Lord Minever (Mr. Lester), who challenges 
the husband on his wedding day, but being himself wounded is borne down to 
their country seat, where he has en opportunity of trying to undermine the lady’s 
virtue. When Rupert and Lucy are satisfied of their mutual indifference, they 
talk without restraint; and what they reveal to each other, together with the 
reminiscences of their early days, inspires them both by degrees with a feeling 
which warms into love. This however seems to have come too late, inasmuch 
as a divorce has been agreed upon, in consequence of Lord Minever's attention to 
the young bride. Their love is indeed ina maze. Rupert signs the petition for 
a divorce, in a fit of agony, but Lucy dashes down the pen and refuses to do so. 
Of course, a declaration of love is made on the spot, and the husband and wife 
become happy in the end. There is an underplot by which Mr. Toney Nettletop 
(Mr. Burton) and Lady Aurora Fullalove (Mrs. Skerrett), who have been lovers 
of old, are again brought together, and have their differences pleasantly settled 
in regular genteel Comedy fashion. This underplot is followed by another on a 
small scale between their man and maid servant. Altogether, the plot is worked 
up in a very artistic manner—almost too much so at times—and goes off so well, 
that one does not see its meagreness. Judged as a composition by the previous 
works of its brilliant author, and those of the dramatic writers of the day, it ranks 
high, and is probably equal to the best; but every thing about it wants force, 
breadth, ard filling up. Brilliant it certainly is; smart in every scene and speech, 





| and the smartness does not retard for a moment the action. The wit is keen, and 


scattered in brief lines and passages: sometimes it comes in like a burst of sun. 
shine, sometimes it flashes sharply like a Toledo blade : but after we have sat 
through it, we feel that we have not been listening to men of flesh and blood, and 
women of heart. In this respect, nearly all the dramatic writers of the day fa) 
immeasureably below those of the last age. To say nothing of the robust, healthy 
comedies of Farquhar, Congreve, Cibber, and their contemporaries, they are 
very far below Cumberland, Morton, and Goldsmith. Comedy then was , 
huge, burly old English squire, who could hunt and box, jest coarsely, and drink 
his three bottles without a headache : now it is a fine dandy, full of brilliant sayings, 
scraps of French, and allusions to the beau monde, just as unprincipled as ever, 

only it wears stays and corsets, which crush its heart entirely out. 

A word or two as to the cast. Mr. Jordan, as the frank, honest Colonel, ap. 
peared to considerable advantage, and played with more feeling than usual. 
though why he should be a Colonel is more than we can divine. , Mrs. Russe]| 
was excellent as Lucy, and we cannot but again congratulate her on the decided 
improvement which still marks her efforts. Mr. Lester was very happy in Lord 
Minever ; though we cannot but wish the part was more worthy of his talents. 
That Lucy could for one moment love such a fellow, even beautifully costumed 
as he is, and with a coronet in perspective, seems incredible. Be is the old Stage 
fop, who never grows old, though we have seen him man and boy for the last 
fifty years. Clearly, he will never die, or some of Mr. Nettelop's sharp cuts 
would have pierced him to the heart. Manager Burton made much of Mr, An. 
thony, the sour woman hater, but disguised woman lover. Many of his points 
were admirable, among which we may notice the conjugation scene, wherein the 
Latin verb “‘ Amo” was declined by him and Lady Aurora, who found a carefy| 
representative in Mrs. Skerrett, This lively lady, by the by, scarcely looked old 
enough for the buxom widow, “ fair, fat, and forty.” En passant we see by the 
English papers that this part was originally played by Mrs. Winstanley, whom 
most of our readers will remember some two years ago at the Broadway Taeatre 
She is said to be “ the complete realization of the character.” 

The scenery and costumes are new, and very striking. The maze in the last ac; 
occupies the whole of the stage, wings included: but it seems to us the most 
stupid thing about the play, which couid have been ended as well without as with 
it. We feel the force of the title, in the situation of the parties, and any literal 
help is needless and absurd. 


Broveuam's Lyceum.—This pretty house has also essayed “ Love .a a Maze;” 
it was cut down to three acts, and seeing that it is shelved, we will not cut it up in 
critical remarks. The few efficient members here struggle manfully (and woman. 
fully) to throw life and vigour into the performances ; but a little infusion of fresh 
blood is obviously needed. 

Three ladies last night claimed the support of their friends, each having selected 
it for the ion of a benefit. The three were Miss Julia Bennett at the Broad. 
way, who was to appear as Pauline in “ The Lady of Lyons” —Miss Kate Horn 
at Brougham’s, who was to play Martha Gibbs in “ All that Glitters is not Gold,” 
with the valuable assistance of Mr. Couldock as Stephen Plum—and lastly, Mrs. 
Hughes at Burton’s. It will not be ungallant to call the last a deserving veteran. 











Mr. J. W. WALLACK BEFORE AN ENGLISH AUDIENCE.—Considerable curio. 
sity has been felt in theatrical circles, as to the probable reception of the above. 
named gentleman, and the impression which he was likely to make. We are glad 
to find, by the last arrival, that the doubt has been pleasantly solved. Mr. Wal- 
lack, who went over to England with American credentials, has been tested, ap. 
preciated, and awarded his right position. From many laudatory notices of his 
first appearance at the Haymarket, on the &th ult., we select two, because they are 
evidently penned with care, and counsel whilst they flatter. 


HAYMARKET.—A new candidate for the highest histrionic honours appeared on 
Saturday—Mr. J. Wiliiam Wallack, son of Henry Wallack, and nephew of James 
Wallack. The gentleman has matriculated on the American stage, and achieved 
there we understand, a great reputation. The boards of the United States have 
now furnished us with several powerful performers; and, if we may judge from 
the present example, it will’be well for us to look to them as schools of acting, now 
that our own provinces are destroyed. The English towns are at present raher 
the arena for talent that has culminated, than for that which seeks experience. Mr. 
Wallack made his dedtit in Othello. The actor is a man of stalwart proportions, 
of magnificent height, a grand countenance, and a slow and graceful deportment. 
Nevertheless, in his ogle of acting there was no affectation of the heroic; but we 
saw at once that his O¢hello was after a familiar and domestic type. Even the 
oration before the Sagittary was delivered conventionally; and the quarrel scene 
in the court of guard was decidedly undertoned. In touches of tenderness, how- 
ever, both were made to render tribute where possible. ‘ Cassio, I love thee; 
but never more be officer of mine,” received marked distinction inthis way. We 
were, therefore, prepared for this quality of art, and expected instances which, if 
the more passionate bursts were safely weathered, would ensure general success. 
We were not disappointed. 

Mr. Wallack’s third act is the most original on the stage. The reading and con- 
ception are new; the execution has nothing conventional, and the passion was true 
and natural. Inthe level passages of the dialogue Mr. Wallack is free and grace- 
ful, in the poetic he rises into musical emphasis. and iu the passionate he sur- 
renders himself to the whirlwind with the confidence of one skilled to ride and 
control it. But it is in pathos that he excels: his very anger melis into tender- 
ness; and his fury at its height, effervesces into pity. With this, too, Mr, Wal- 
lack unites the appearance of great simplicity of character. His Othello seems to 
be a child in the hands of the tempter, so unsuspecting is he, so inexperienced, 
so thoroughly innocent—such an amiable “gull” and “dolt”’ as he might have 
appeared in the cyes of Emilia, yet, for all this, not the less masculine and dig- 
nified. - In a word, Mr Wallack’s performance abounds with novel poinis and 
beautiful inventions. But it is not free from faults: tricks and transitions of 
voice, with repetition of words, are vices of which he must cure himself as speedily 
as possible, He should aiso trust ore to the onward flow of the passion, and not 
break up his lines for the mere sake of onaiegouse verbal subtlety. This serves 
to distract attention and interruptsympathy. Despite these drawbacks, however, 
Mr. Wallack’s Othello, we must confess, gave us much and most refined delight ; 
and we feel a strong desire to see him in another character, that, upon more ad- 
vised search, we may arrive at an ultimate determination. With the audience, 
Mr. Wallack was decidedly successful: with the critical and professional, the 
originality of tis performance naturally induced a difference of judgment. In the 
end, it will conduce to his triumph. For our own parts, our impressions and 
anticipations arc of the warmest. We are certain Mr. Wallack is a good actor, 
and we believe that he is a great one.—London Ill, News, 15th uit. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—The appearance of a new tragedian in the arduous 
character of Othello, within a few days after the creation of a vacancy in the his- 
trionic profession, caused no little sensation on Saturday night. The candidate 
for theatrical honours had, moreover, the advantage of being a member of one of 
the most popular families connected with the stage. Mr. J. William Wallack is 
the nephew of the veteran James Wallack, and the son of Mr. Henry Wallack, 
who some years ago made a praiseworthy, though an abortive attempt, to revive 
the legitimate drama at Covent-garden Theatre. . 

To say that Mr. J. W. Wallack, who has come here fresh from an American 
career, and without any London experience, is in a condition at once to take the 
lead in the theatrical profession would be going too far. In the delicacies of his 
art he has yet much to learn. He can hit with force more than he can melt with 
sympathy; and he has too great a tendency to allow his countenance to fall into 
fixed forms. But with these faults of inexperience, be possesses solid advantages, 
which, if properly used, may raise him to high eminence. Nature has been 
remarkably bountiful, having endowed him with a sonorous and varied voice, @ 
tall but not ungainly figure, a handsome countenance, and an eye capable of the 
intensest expression. As an important mental qualificatiun he seems to have & 
cool judgment, which never deserts him. His forte chiefly lying in the repre 
sentation of the violent emotions, a thousand opportunities for rant were at hand, 
pe he carefully avoided the threatened danger, and his voice was rarely if ever 

istorted. 

During the first two acts Mr J. W. Wallack was evidently reserving his forces, 
and the address to the Senate, marked by a somewhat monotonous movement © 
the head, produced but little effect. Even the earliest sufferings under Iagos 
influence were not remarkable ; but when soatone rage had fairly taken possession 
of the soul, and in a well known line Othello called on his false friend to show the 
grounds of his insinuation, Mr. Wallack fairly took a hold on his audience, and 
the like praise of great power may be awarded to the whole portion of the ch3- 
racter in which the same mood is predominant, We would at the same time 
advise an amendment of the manner by which the speech, “ Othello’s occupativn § 

one,” is made to stand out in strong relief to the rest, His expression of sorrow 
in this place is neither pleasing nor dignified. f 

Oue particular point which is made by Mr. J. W. Wallock deserves mention for 

its ingenuity. The lines— 
“ Excellent wretch! Perdition cach my soul, 

But I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again,” 
are commonly delivered as a simple exclamation of love, but Mr. Wallack, by 
giving a tone of especial gloom to the last words, seems to foreshadow the future 
miseries of Othello’s fate, and to anticipate the chaotic state of mind that will aris¢ 
when the genial influence of love is gone. . l 

The play was generally well acted. The elder Mr. Wallack gave his usua 
blunt, seemingly honest interpretation of Iago with much spirit, Miss Laure 
Addison, who has just returned to the Haymarket after an absence of two yea" 
was forcible and effective as Emilia. Desdemona was played with much winning 
softness by Miss Reynolds, The frank manly character of Cassio was well Te 
by Mr. Howe, who was a¢curate in his delineation of drunkenness, and Mr. an J 
was quaint in the foppish Roderigu. Mr. J. W. Wallack was loudly called at 
the end, ad was followed by the rest of the company. The repetition of the p'*) 





with its present cast was then announced by Mr. Wallack, sen — Z'imes, 154 # 
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Notices of New Works. 


aws of Man’s Nature and Developement. By Henry George 

Lewere on gs ,and Harriet Martineau. ve ay London. ; 
Again and again have we had to lift up our voice against bigotry in 
its many forms; and Miss Martineau mast not escape merely because 
hers is a credulity exceeding all the credulities which she attacks, anda 
dogmatism beating the dogmatists of Derhy while professing & more 
comprehensive creed and a wider benevolence.—It may be questioned 
whether pretensions more extravagant, assumptions more hasty, an 
guperstitions more gross than these pages contain, have ever been com- 
mitted to the press.—The work is briefly a correspondence which Miss 
Martineau invited Mr. Atkinson to exchange with ber, on the con- 
nexion of spirit and matter. In the course of these letters all eld 
oracles and beliefs are swept away as coolly as the Chinese lady in the 
well-known apologue, to umke room for the throne on which Miss 
Martinseu's correspondent is elevated as wiser, more far-seeing and 
less fallible than all the teachers of any time, This throne is com- 
of a series of assertions without a particle of logical cement, and 
would fall with a touch at any point if it were worth the shaking.— 
Now, with dreams like those recorded in this incoherent and unrea- 
soning book we do not pretend to meddle. Whether Fanaticism shuts 
itself up for @ game at hockey in the Agapemone, or walks out into 
the wood behind Herne Bay to pray to Thom of Canterbury, it is an 
object of pity rather than of criticism. But we must protest against 
it when it influences the temper and tone of those who have by other 
ood titles earned a right to be considered as liberal and sagacious. 
For our own sakes and for the sake of the public it behoves us to 
int out that two facts only are proved and illustrated by these let- 
ters:—first, Miss Martineau’s unquestioning faith in Mr. Atkinson’s 
supreme intellect —secondly, (what she had already given cause to 
suspect) her utter incapacity to conduct an argument which depends 

‘for its proof on any chain of reasoning or ground of evidence. 








Military Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner, C.B., for many years a 
distinguished officer commanding a corps of Irregular Cavalry, in the service 
of the H.B.LC. Interspersed with Notices of several of the principal Person. 

3 who distinguished themselves in the serviee of the Native Powers of India. 

By J. Baillie Fraser, Esy., Aathor of “Travels in Khorassan, Mesopotamia, 

and Kourdistau,”’ &c. In two volumes. Published by Smith & Elder. London. 

No one who has read many books relating to Hindostan and its wars 
but must have met with some striking traits of ‘‘ Skinner’s Horse ;” @ 
body of irregular cavalry which on parade exhibited the wonders of 
the circus, and in actual service combined the physical power and 

endurance of the ancient soldier with the chivalrous or reckless dash 
of knights-errant. Their leader, and it may be said their creator, 
was born in 1778; he was the son of a subaltern officer, by the daugh- 
ter of a Rajepoot zemindar. The prejudices against a half-caste, not 
yet extinct, closed the door against young Skinner’s prospects in the 
regular army. He was apprenticed to a printer, and ran away. He 
was then transferred to his sister’s husband, a lawyer, and by him set 
to copy papers,—an employment as little to his taste as the labours of 
the press. A military friend of his father gave him a letter to the 

French adventurer General De Boigne, then in command of a Mahratta 
army, which in fact he had formed. This was in 1796, and from that 
time till 1803 young Skinner served with the Mahrattas, who were 
engaged in continual warfare with each other, with various Native 

wers, with the Affghans, and with the troops purporting to fight 
for the Great Mogul; contentions that gave the coup-de-grace to the 
empire of the house of Timour, and prepared the way for the con- 
quest of the country by the Company. 

On the breaking out of Lord Wellesley’s war against the Mahrattas, 
two British subjects in their service solicited a discharge, as declining 
to serve egainst their countrymen; a demand which occasioned the 
angry dismissal of all their British officers, whether English or coun- 
try-born. Skinner was among the number of those ordered to quit 
the Mahratta territory, though in point of fact he was Indian in all 
his ideas and sympathies. Accident introduced him to Lord Lake; by 
whom he was patronized and employed, and under whom he raised his 
celebrated body of horse for the Company's service, though in reality 
it consisted of men that he had trained in the Mahratta wars. 

The dindrnntoge of his birth pursued Skinner nearly through life. 
On the triumph of the British arms his force was greatly reduced : 
some of his officers retired on jagheers (a species of feudal grant on 
the produce of a district) much greater than their commander’s allows 
ance. He was deprived of a jagheer which Lord Lake had given him, 
because, being a “ British subject,” he could not “‘ be permitted to 
hold land ;” and Lake died before he could get Skinner any redress 
from the home authorities, which he had intended todo Having dis- 
tinguished himself as usual in the wars under Lord Minto, his friends 
tried to obtain for him the decoration of the Bath: but such a thing 
was impossible, Skinner not holding a commission in the King’s Army. 
The following letter from Colonel Worsely, formerly on Lake's staff, 
exhibits in a quiet way the solemn immutability of the Red Tapists. 

“ My dear Skinner—You will hear of the honour lately conferred on the Indian 
army by the Prince Regent, in allowing the officers to participate in the Order 
of the Bath. Having had an opportunity of seeing the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
by whom the measure was brought about, [ observed to him, that if honorary 
members could be allowed on our side of the water, as had been done with regard 
to German and other foreign officers in his Majesty’s service, that Captain Skinner, 
wepeunreneds a corps of irregular hurse, possessed very distinguished claims to 
8 notice. 

“His Lordship replied with readiness, that he had often heard of Skinner’s 
corps; but as he feared you did not hoid any commission from his Majesty, he 
was sorry no such extension of the inv-ssure could be adopted. I replied, you 
certainly had no commission from his Majesty, though you were now serving the 
Honourable Company. He then said the thing was impossible. 

“ Never mind, my friend; these things are only feathers, and, at all events, no 
longer tickle us when once we pass the heyday of life, and exchange the tulwar 
for the zeemeendary karkhanah : aud at any rate, you may confidently indulge the 
reflection, that you have fully deserved this honour, though your nusseeb has not 
commanded or obtained it. I must now conclude. Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, (Signed) H. WorsELy.’ 

. “Isle of Wight, 15th February 1815.” 

_A good many years after this, the commandership of the Bath was 
given to Skinner ; it would appear, by the active interference of George 
the Fourth. His Majesty, however, had not acumen enough to see 
that —— merit should be an exception to a rule; so he gave 
him © Colonel’s commission. Skinner’s circumstances also improved 
as his fame continued to increase, and his last years were passed in 
comfort and content. He died in 1841, and was finally buried in a 
church at Delhi, which he had himself built; for he was naturally 
Pious, although his theology was scant and his toleration unorthodox. 

James Skinner lived through eventful times, his life touching upon 
two wide extremes His youth was passed in a state of social anarchy 
to which history has nothing equal, unless it be the death-throes of 

¢Roman and Byzantine empires. A war of plunder and devasta- 
tion, Without a definite object beyond the personal aggrandizement 
ambitious chiefs and bold or scheming adventurers, was the normal 
state of the country. Every European who possessed a strong con- 
stitution and a knowledge of drill was certain of employment: if he 
wena any higher military capacity he was sure of distinction and 

Weal ; there seemed even a chance of rule. Any native who was a 
roper fellow of his hands,” and essor of a sword or a spear, 
ht join a camp as a foot soldier ; if he could muster equipments 
and @ horse, he was a man at arms; with any following, he was at 
once @ captain of ten or of hundreds, with the prospects of becoming a 
leader, and, like a captain of condottieri, selling himself to the best 
bidder. Within less than twenty years, Skinner saw the chiefs who 
had produced this state of things shorn of their power and reduced to 
order ; and the armies of banditti that their downfall produced (from 
their disbanded followers) hunted from the earth. Years before his 
death, he witnessed more than the whole of the mighty empire of Au- 
Tungzebe reduced to an administration as regular as that of Europe 
under the Romans. 

In personal character, Skinner seems to have combined the softness 
-_ Submission of his mother and the chivalrous sense of honour of 
ti e Rajepoot race with the European energy and endurance of his 

ather. Trained under the circumstances we have intimated, it is not 

probable that his mora! sense would have stood the test of a rigid pro- 
fessor of ethics; but there seems to have been a patriarchal simplicity 
in his mind: he favourably impressed the Englishmen he came in con- 
tact with, many of them persons of rank and acumen; and he had 
more than the soldier of fortune’s sense of honour—when he took ser- 
vice under Lake, he expressly stipulated that he should not be employed 
against his old master Scindiah. He had no objection, however, to the 
maxim that all is fair in war, no scruple in imposing upon the enemy 


by any trick or fib, and no objection to help himeelf in a scramble. 
er did not attain his distinction by mere stratagems, but by 





daring deeds, and by inspiring his men to follow his example. The 
following is one instance of what he did in the Mahratta service, and 
what he suffered. He had been endeavouring to retreat with a small 
force in presence of a Native army. 

“The two battalions of the enemy that were near me iad been jeined by the 
Rajah himself, with about a thousand horse, who.charged me several times as I 
commenced to retreat. I repulsed them, bat with the loss of one gun, which 
broke down, and of my own horse mortally wounded, = it still kept on; but 
the remainder of their battalions now coming fast up, I found further progress 
impossible, and drew up in a fine plain to receive them. Here I made a short 
speech to the men; I told them we were trying to avoid a thing which none could 


d | escape—that was death ; that come it would ; and as such was the case, it became 


us to meet it and die like soldiers. : 
“Thus resolved, we allowed the enemy to come within fifty yards, when we 
ve them a volley and charged. Those in our front gave way, and we captured 
- guns. As those on the flanks, however, now ga ed us with their cannon, I 
threw myself into a square, and sought to gain the ravines, now only about half a 
cds from us. But fate had decided against us. They pressed us so close on al 
sides that my men began to lose their cooluess; we were charged too, and lost 
three more of our gans. Still with the one left I kept moving on, and got clear of 
the enemy's infantry, who had got a little sickened, and showed less disposition to 
chase ; but the cavalry kept on charging, and my men giving up very fast. 
“I still had some three hundred good soldiers and my gun left; but a party of 
horse pressed us so hard that I moved out with one hundred men and mypes 
them: but when I looked back I found only ten had followed me ; the rest had 
turned back and joined the gun. As I was going to follow them, a horseman 
galloped up, mate lock in hand, and shot me through the groin. I fell, and became 
insensible immediately ; and afver my fall the r remains of my brave but un- 
fortunate fellows met the same fate. I do not believe that fifty men out of the 
thousand escaped from the field untouched. : 
“ It was about three in the afternoon when I fell, and I did not regain my senses 
till sunrise next morving. When I came to myself, | soon remembered what had 
happened, for several other wounded soldiers were lying near me : my pantaloons 
were the only rag that had been left me, and I erawled under a bush to shelrer 
tnyself from the sun. _ Two more of my battalion no near me ; the one a soo- 
bahdar that had his leg shot off below the knee, the © @ jemadar had a spear- 
wound through his body. We were now dying of thirst, but not a soul was to 
be seen; and in this state we remained the whole day, praying for death; but, 
alas! night came on, but neither death nor assistance. The moun was full and 
clear, and about midnight it was very cold. So dreadful did this night appear to 
me that I swore, if I survived, to have nothing more to do with soldiering: the 
wounded on all sides crying out for water, the jackalls tearing the dead, and 
coming nearer and nearer to see if we were ready for them; we only kept them 
off by throwing stones and making noises. Thus passed this long and horrible 
night. 

O Next morning we spied a man and an old woman, who came to us with a 
basket and a pot of water; and toevery wounded man she gave a piece of joaree 
bread from the basket and a drink from her water-pot. To us she gave the same ; 
and I thanked Heaven and her. But the soobalidar was a high caste Rajepoot ; 
and as this woman was a Chumar, (ur of the lowest caste,) he would receive 
neither water nor bread from her. I tried to persuade him to take it, that he 
might live; but he said, that iv our state, with but a few hours more to linger, 
what was a little more or less suffering to us? why should he give up his faith 
for such an object? No; he preferred to die unpollated. 

“IT asked the woman where she lived ; and she gave me the name of her village, 
which was about two cds from Touke and a cés and a half from where we lay. 
About three in the afternoon, a chieftain of the Ooneara Rajah’s, with a hundred 
horsemen and coolees and beeldars, arrived on the ground, with orders to bury 
the dead and to serd the wounded into camp. The poor soobahdar now got water, 
of which he was in the utmost need—indeed nearly dead for want of it. When 
we were brought to camp, we found a large two-poled tent pitched, in which all 
the wounded of my battalion were collected; and, to the best of my recollection, 
they amounted now to three hundred men. No sooner was I brought in than they 
all called out, ‘Ah, here is our dear captain!’ and some offered me bread and 
some water, or what they had. The chieftain had wrapped me in sings chudder 
con when he took me up; and right glad was I to tind so many of my brave 
ellows near me.” 


Accustomed as Skinner had been to deeds of gallantry, the steady 
valour of the British surprised him when he first witnessed it. 


“ On our second visit to Lord Lake, I was offered the command of two thousand 
horse; but I refused it, declaring that I never would fight pee Sindea. On 
the 4th of September 1803, Lord Sie assaulted the fort with five hundred Euro- 
peene of the Seventy-sixth, and two anda haif battalions of Sepoye. They started 
rom camp about two hours before daybreak, and reached the place a little before 
dawn. <A picquet of fifty men with a six-pounder had been stationed by Bajee 
Rao about fifty yarde from the fort; at whom this handful of heroes ran like lions, 
The picquets immediately ran —~ the wicket and got in. The assaulting 
party attempted to get in along with them, but were shut out. Instead, however, 
of retreating, these brave fellows stood upon the goonjus for a full hour, under 
one of the heaviest fires of masketry and guns I have ever seen, and only at sun- 
rise did they fall back about a hundred yards; on which the brave Lord Lake, 
who was standing near Perron’s house at one of his batteries, called out, ‘They 
run!’ They were rallied, however, by some of their gallant officers, and in goin 
back they carried with them the Mahratta gun. I was close by Lord Lake, an 
saw and heard everything that passed. The God of heaven certainly looked 
down upon these noble fellows, for with two shots they blew open half the gate, 
and giving three shouts they rushed in. The Rajepoots stood their ground like 
brave soldiers; and from the first to the second gate the fight was desperately 
maintained on both sides, and the carnage very great. 

“ As soon as he heard the shout, the countenance of Lord Lake changed from 
anxiety to joy, and-he called out with the greatest delight, ‘The fort is ours!’ and 
turning to me, asked me what [ thought of European fighting? I replied, that no 
forts in Hindostan could stand againsthim. Then spurring his horse, he galloped 
to the gate. But when he saw his heroes lying thick there the tears came tv his 
eyes. ‘It is the fate of good soldiers,’ he said; and turning round, he galloped 
back to the camp and gave up the fort to plunder. I must here declare, chat the 
courage displayed b La Seventy sixth surpassed all { had ever seen, and every 


idea 1 had formed of soldiering.”’ 
Mr. Baillie Fraser was % personal friend and correspondent of Skin- 
ner. His brother William Fraser was a Major in the corps, and so 


dearly regarded by “old Sekunder” that he expressed a wish to be 
buried by him; which was done. He has of course had access to the 
family papers, as well as an autobiography which Skinner amused his 
latter years in drawing up. The work is scarcely equal to the subject 
or the author’s means, owing to a mistaken mixture of history and 
biography. It was desirable that the reader should have a distinct 
idea of the chiefs, the events, and above all the state of society, among 
which Skinner’s early career was ed. This, however, should have 
been struck off in a broad and graphic style ; instead of which, there is 
an historical narrative curt as regards the subject yet over-detailed as 
regards the scale. The consequence is, that the history is not very 
clear, and it continually interrupts the biography ; while notices of 
the more remarkable adventurers who figured at that period in the 
Native armies have a similar effect, though curious in themselves. 
Neither is the biography so striking as it ought to have been. Skin- 
ner’s narrative often does not do justice to himself, and anecdotes of 
the ** Horse” if not uf the man are unnoticed, which must be familiar 
to persons less acquainted with the subject than the biographer. 





The Metamorphoses of Apuleius: a Romance of the Second Century. Trans- 

lated from the Latin, by Sir George Head. Longman & Co. 
We saw the announcement of this book with surprise. For many years 
Laps there has been little demand among the general public for trans- 
ations of the classical writers of Greece and , ey The few versions 
that have appeared have been chiefly intended as “cribs” for the use 
of boys at school and of students at college. Far different was it in the 
reign of Queen Anne and in those of the first two Georges. At that 
time a tolerably good translation of a classical writer was almost sure 
of an extensive sale; and such works were, with few exceptions, very 
profitable speculations for both publishers and translators. It was 
then the fashion to read the Greek and Roman writers ; and as comps- 
ratively few persons were able to peruse them in the originals, there 
arose of necessity a large demand for English versions. We do not be- 
lieve that there are more persons in the present day than then who can 
read them in the originals,—but there are certainly much fewer who 
care to read them at all. For this there are many obvious reasons. 
Not only has our literature been greatly augmented by a constant suc- 
cession of new books on almost every conceivable subject ; but a know- 
—- of the Continental languages has become more general among us, 
and the study of the French and German literature, in particular, 
consumes much of the time which our forefathers were accustomed to 
give to the perusal of the classical writers. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we were quite unprepared for an English translation of an ancient 
— intended, we are tcld, “to engage the attention of the general 
public.” 

Nor was our surprise diminished by the nature of the work Sir George 
Head had chosen for translation. In no department of literatare is the 
superiority of the moderns to the ancients more striking than in that of 
novels or romances. In the earlier and better period of (ireek literature, 
romances were a sv of composition quite unknown. The lively 
fancy and susceptible imagination of the Greeks found sufficient gratifi- 
cation and constant exercise in the charming and wondrous tales of the 
popular mythology, which formed the inexhaustible theme of the epic 
and tragic muse as well as the subject of the plastic arts. Moreover, the 
publicity of the life of the Greeks, and their constant occupation in the 
service of the State, afforded few materials for a writer of romance. 
More than all, the low estimation in which women were held, and the 





almost Oriental seclusion to which they were subjected, gave little op- 


portunity for the development of that xind of love between the sexes 


which plays the most important part in the pages of the modern nov 
It was not till the downfall of Grecian independence, and the decline 
of its literature, that any attempt was made in this species of composi- 
tion. The first author who may be said to have written a novel, was 
Aristides of Miletus,—of whose age and life we have no particulars. 
We know only that he must have lived before the age of the dictator 
Sulla, since his work was translated into Latin by a contemporary of the 
latter. This work was entitled ‘ Milesiaca, or ‘ Milesian Fables,’ be- 
cause the scene was laid in the wealthy and luxurious city of Miletus. 
This name became appropriated to novels of a similar kind, al h 
having no connection with Miletus. The tales of Aristides were of a 
licentious nature; as we learn not only from the testimony of Ovid, but 
also from an anecdote related by Plutarch. We are told that after the 
defeat of Crassus, the Parthians discovered ye the beggage of a 
Roman officer a copy of the Milesian tales of Aris ; and that the 
Parthian al had the bock read before the senate of Antioch as an 
instance of the depraved morality of the Romans, who could not dis- 
with such entertainments even in their wars. Unfortunately, 

subsequent novelists followed the example of Aristides; and all the ro- 
mances of antiquity partake more or less of the licentious character 
impressed on this species of composition by the first writer. 

he work of Aristides is lost; and the first romances which have 
come down to us are those of Lucian in Greek and of Apuleius in Latin— 
both of whom lived in the second century after the Christian era. The 
most important of the later romance writers are Xenophon of E 
Heliodorus of Emesa, and Achilles Tatius. Their works are all marked 
by the same characteristics. We find in them a succession of st 
and im le adventures, in which robbers and pirates are always 
some of the chief actors. There is no delineation of ¢ r. There 
are few descriptions of natural scenery,—and these are written for the 
most part im the false and rhetorical style of the age in which they 
were composed. 

All these defects are found in Apuleius ina still greater degree than 
in his Greek successors. His manner and matter are alike objection- 
able. His style partakes of all the worst features of the rhetorical 
school—abounding in obsolete words and turgid sentences. Bir George 
Head has done his best to put him into a decent English dress, but we 
cannot congratulate him on his success. He has succeeded, it is true, 
in making the English style as different from the Latin as possible; but 
the garments in which he has clothed the ancient rhetorician are much 
too smart and dandified to be becoming to bim. New cloth can never 
be sewn to advantage upon an old garment; and the translator would 
have done much better in omitting sll such modernisms as ‘‘ Courteous 
reader,” and the like. There is, however, a still more serious 
tion to be brought against Apuleius. In none other of the ancient ro- 
manees, unless the ‘ Satyricon’ of Petronius is to be classed among them, 
are there so many instances of gross indecency and revolting licentious- 
ness as in his. It is true that all the worst p are omitted by the 
translator,—who takes credit to himself for having divested the work 
‘of every syllable calculated to give offence to the most 
reader ;” but we fear that most readers will not be able to subscribe to 
this opinion. The translation is still disfigured by many indecent al- 
lusions ; and we do not see how they could have been avoided, but. by 
recasting the whole work. Wecannot, therefore, recommend this trans- 
lation as a book suitable for general circulation; but it may be read 
with interest and instruction as a most trustworthy d on of the 
habits, manners and customs prevailing in the Roman provinces in the 
secend century of the Christian era. 

The romance of Apuleius bears in the original the title of ‘The 
Golden Ass,’—and is identical in the main features of the story with 
the work of Lucian under the same title. Both tules are said to have 
been founded on a work of the same name by a certain Lucius of Patra. 
The epithet golden is generally supposed to have been bestowed on it 
in cnnsequence of the admiration which it excited. It contains the 
adventures of one Lucius of Corinth, who left his native city on a visit 
to Hypata, in Thessaly,—notorious for the skill of its inhabitanty in 
witchcraft. While stopping in the latter place, Lucius is ¢ into 
an ass,—and in this form is seized by robbers and carried off to their 
cave. This portion of the tule is closely imitated by Le Sage in the 
opening pages of‘ Gil Blas.’ After experiencing the most ay 
adventurers and miraculous from death, Lucius at lengt 
recovers his original form through the favour of the goddess Isis; and 
the work closes with his initiation into the mysteries of this 3 
There are numerous episodes in the book : the most important of which 
is, the well-known and beautiful tale of Cupid and Psyche,—evidently 
an allegory, and intended to shadow forth the progress of the soul to 
perfection. 


* * al * © * 


The Metamorphoses of Apuleius will always be of interest to the 
scholar and antiquarian on account of the picture which it exhibits of 
the private life of the ancients; but its subjects and their mode of 
treatment are so foreign to our civilization and literary tastes, that we 
think Sir George Head would have acted more prudently in leaving 
the work in its original language. 


* 





THE HILLOTYPE. 


In the last number of the Photographic Art Journal—a new - 
cal published in New-York, under the editorial charge of Henry H. 
Snelling, author of a well known work on Photography—we find a com- 
munication from Mr. Hill, giving a somewhat more extended acconnt 
of his discovery than that which we quoted from in the an 
Journal. As the discovery is in all respects a wonderful one, destined, 
as may be judged, to produce a profound impression, equal to that ori- 
ginally excited by Daguerre’s first exhibition of his sun-pictures, the 

ublic will read with interest everything calculated to throw further 

ight on the subject. 

And first, as we learn, Mr. L. L. Hill, the discoverer—who resides 
in the secluded village of Westkill, behind the Catskill mountains, in 
Greene county, New- York—is, or was, a clergyman, who was compel- 
led, some years since, like Headley, the author, to abandon the pu pit 
in consequence of some severe bronchial affection by which he was in- 
capaciated. Seeking at first amusement in the daguerreotype art, he 
afterwards adopted it as a profession, pursuing it principally or alto- 
gether in the rural districts of the Empire State, and only making him- 
self known to the world by a “ Treatise on the Daguerreotype,” of which 
he is the author. This—with the facts already mentioned, that he 
commenced experimenting for colored daguerreotypes some two years 
ago, and obtained his first successful results only a few months since ; 
and the further circumstance very frankly mentioned by him in his 
communication to the Dag. Art Journal, that he is ‘‘ a poor man,” who 
needs the compensation which he is certain to obtain for his brilliant 
discovery—is all we have been able to learn personally of a man whose 
name is hereafter destined to attract unusual attention 

In regard to the secret of his discovery it is not to be supposed that 
we can glean any information from his published letters, or that the 
world will be favoured with any, until he hag taken all the steps re- 
quisite to secure the enjoyment of his invention. ‘ My wife and my- 
self alone,” says he, “* know the process, and not a scrap or item shall 
ever be communicated until [ am made perfectly sure of a suitable 
compensation.” All that he has divulged is, that the mystery is de- 
pendent on the new and “‘ singular compound” which he, one day, un- 
expectedly formed, and as unexpectedly found to be the grand arcanum 
and philosopher’s stone, of which he had been so long inquest Of 
this he gives the following account : 

* The compound above referred to is to me a non-deseript, though I 
have made the science of chemistry my study for years. That itis a 
new substance, or combination of substances, I am positive; and this: 
is all I know concerning it. It is simply and easily produced, but not 
by any law stated in the large number of chemical works with which L 
am familiar. Doubtless, however, a correct aad thorough analysis will 
determine its nature,” 

At the date of his communication—February 4—Mr. Hill had forty- 
five specimens of the Hillotype, of the character of which some idea 
may be formed from his description, which we quote, as follows: 

‘**1. A view containing a red house, green grass, and foliage, the 
wood colour of the trees, several cows of different shades of red and 
brindte, coloured garments on a clothes-line, blue sky, and the faint 
blue of the atwosphere, intervening between the camera and the dis- 
tant mountains, very delicately spread over the picture as if by the 
hand of a fairy artist. 

** 2. A sunset scene, in which the play of colours upon the clouds are 
impressed with a truthfulness and gorgeous beauty which I cannot de- 
scribe. 

“3. Several portraits, in which I have the true complexion of the 
skin, ghe rosy cheeks and lips, blue and hazel eyes, auburn, brown, and 
sandy hair, and every colour of thedrapery. Uhangeable silk is given 
in all its fine blendings of colours and delicate richness of hues. I not 
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only get red, blue, orange, violet, &c., but their various tints. The 
whole impression, including the lights and shades, is far more brilliant, 
round, and mellow than the most superb daguerrean image I have ever 
seen.” 

He adds :—* I have a most exquisite type of my little girl, (one year 
old,) taken in the act of erying, the plate'‘not having been exposed a 
full second. At the same time my light required fifteen seconds for a 
daguerreotype. This picture has caught the expression perfectly, both 
of the eye and whole face. On one cheek is seen a bright tear-drop, 
and the colour showing through it much deeper than the surrounding 

44h which, latter, I suppose, is owing to the refractive action of the 

ul: had 

In reading these very striking and bewitching descriptions, one feels 
@ natural scepticism, remembering that me f come from the discoverer 

; nor is the doubt entirely dispelled by the remembrance of his 
Clerical character. We can appreciate the force and blinding power of 
enthusiasm, without suspecting the truth of the enthusiast. Such 

ism we must confess to having ourselves felt ; being rather dis- 
posed to fancy that Mr. Hill had: been delatled by some unusual iride- 
scent effects on his plates than that he had discovered a mode, by the 
intervention of any one chemical reagent, single or compound, old or 
new, of fixing upon them the fleeting and unsubstantial hues of nature. 
Scientific men can best understand the truly wonderful character of 
such an invention. Considering all our preconceived knowledge and 
ideas, it is a marvel far beyond the miracles of the photograph and the 
daguerreotype. Ithappens, however, that there is corroborative tes- 
timony in the case ; and we learn, froma distinguished daguerreotypist 
of this city, who has visited Westkiil and seen the specimens, that 
there is no exaggeration in Mr. Hill’s account, and that the Hillotypes 
in all respects come up to his descriptions They are such pictures as 
We see, full of nature’s own magic beauty, on the ground glass of the 


-eamera. 


We must add that Mr. Hill has experienced, and still experiences, 
one difficnlty—it is the only one—in the management of the pure yellow 
tints, which, he says, do not comport with the other rays. A yellow 
appears on the plate as a buff colour. This, we must believe, cannot 
but reduce the brilliancy of the greens, oranges, and other hues which 
are compounded of yellow. Bright yellow pigments, however, are very 
sparing y used, ask often entirely discarded, by the best painters in 
their pictures, which gain, rather than lose, by their absence; and we 
are informed, by the intelligent daguerreotypist referred to, that the 
defect is not felt, scarcely thought of, inthe Hillotypes. According to 
him, no one can look at them and be sensible of a deficiency. 

On the whole, the subject is one of uncommon interest; and great 
will be the impatience and expectation with which the world will await 
the withdrawing of the curtain that now conceals from view the new 
pictures and the mystery.— Washington Republic. 





Eneusn ann German Copyricut.—It may be serviceable to 
some of our readers, pending a final and equitable settlement of the 
law of copyright between England and Germany, to be reminded that 
a regulation passed in the revolutionary parliament at Frankfort in 
1848, a qualified right to purchase literary property from foreigners is 
conferred on German publishers; which right of property, once ac- 

by legal purchase, is then protected from invasion. The edict 

is entirely local in scope and intention; its object Leing to guard the 
rights, not of alien writers, but of native publishers. Still it has the 
t of enabling the English or French author to sell the right to re- 
print his work in Germany—either in its native form or in translation 
—to any German house willing to purchase. Any book, therefore, 
likely to be reprinted in Germany may be so sold there for the benefit of 
its writer. An agent of a great publishing house in that country is 
now in London making purchases of copyrights in this way. A similar 
law in Belgium would give the author an interest, more or less impor- 
tant, in all Continental reprints there. So far, good ; but of course our 
readers will understand, that in laying this information before them, 
we express no opinion in favour of such a legal settlement,--since, 
hhowever much it may be an oy tpg on the chartered piracy 
now waged in Brussels against the true interests of European litera- 
ture, it still lacks the broad basis ef justice which should lie at the 
foundation of all intercourse, intellectual and political, between nation 








Tue ALPs To BE MADE MORE ACCessiBLe.—Our travelling readers 
—and in these time all readers travel more or less—will be glad to 
learn that a vigorous attempt is about to be made by the government 
of Switzerland to obtain the advantages of railways transit for that 
interesting country. Considering that a large portion of the Swiss 
people exist on tHe industries which foreign visitors who come to ad- 
mire their lake and mountain scenery introduce, no step could be more 
important for them in a material point of view; while in a political 
sense, a net-work of railways such as surrounds the active centre of 
Holland or crosses every part of Belgium would give a power and unity 
to the republic which could not fail to have their effect on the general 
maintenance of peace in Europe. The project has therofore a double 
interest. The rst line, as we read in the project of law prepared by 
the Federal Minister of Public Works, will unite Basle with the rail- 
roads of the Rhine which lead to the basin of the Aar, opening an easy 
access to the greater part of Switzerland. A second principul railway 
will follow the valley of the Aar throughout its whole extent, from the 
lakes of the Jura to the confluence of the Reuss and the Limmat,—as- 
cending with the last river to the town of Zurich, and extending on the 
one hand to the Lake of Constance, and on the other to Soleure, on the 
Lake of Geneva; thus forming a great transit line through the en- 
tire north-east and south-west territories of tke confederation. A 
third line will unite this railway with Lucerne, and connect it with the 
pass of St Gothard, the basin of the Lake of Zurich, the Splugen, and 
the other passes of the Grisons. A line will run south from the borders 
of the Lake of Constance, with branches to the Lakes of Wallenstadt 
and Zurich, by the great valley of the Upper Rhine, as faras to the 
centre of the Grisons; whence it may ulteriorly be prolonged through 
the Alps with the co operation of the neighbouring countries interest- 
ed in that extension. A further branch will connect the federal town 
of Berne with the chief railway. It is also proposed to construct a 
number of smaller lines for the use of centres of population which are 
not situated on the lines of the larger railways :—in particular, lines 
to connect Schaffhausen, Winterthur, Berne,and Thun. It is expect, 
ed that this last will become an important line for the commerce of tie 
interior. The total cost of constructing this plexus in approximative- 
ly estimated at 102,123,000 francs. It is proposed that the State shall 
co-operate in the execution of the measure, as far as may be necessary ; 
and that the task shall be divided by thecovfederation and the cantons. 
Such a system of public works would open Switzerland to thousands of 
English visitors whose summer vacations are now spent on the Rhine 
or in Belgium. With the exception of the Channel and the Rhine be- 
tween Bonn and Castel, the traveller would then go by rail from Lon- 
don to the Lake of Geneva and the base of Mont Bianc. On the third 
day after his departure he might dine at Zurich or Lucerne, and see 
as many beauties of thecountry in a week as he can now see ina month. 
Time would be : ree and money saved. A country of such singu- 
lar cheapness and natural attractions as Switzerland, with such aids as 
these might soon become to England what France and Belgium are now 
—the chief residence of its smaller fortunes and the regular holiday- 
land of its excursionists. 





THE PIG-TAILS AND THE NO-TAILS. 


Once upon a time—which is quite as good and authentic a date as in 
most chronicles may be vouched for—once upon a time, when Brit-an 
signified the Bright, or Shining Island, and Léandian—which signifieth 
in British the temple of Diana—stood for London, because in that time 
Diana had a fane near the site of the present Goose and Gridiron; a 
truth made manifest by the after digging up of the skulls of oxen, to 
which the goddess, in her sacrificial festivals, was mightily addicted— 

Once upon a time the Britons built a magic ship—a sacred craft. 
The timbers of the vessel were grown in Druid woods, from acorns 
sown with solemn ceremonies, and watched, and preserved, and lopped 
by white-robed priests. We say asacred craft, built with wisest skill, 
and with many mystic rites, called 7’ek-.4b- Inet, which in British sig- 
ee the strength, and flower, and beauty of Brit-an, since known as 

ritain. 

Now, it was the religion of the benighted people of Brit-an, or the 
Shining Island, to believe that in Thek-.45-Inet was the destiny of their 
country. If the ship answered her helm well, never missed stays, did 
not leak overmuch, and, in fact, behaved herself as a good and decent 





and nation. The law of international copyright is the only fair solu- 
tion of the great question now agitating men in all countries, from the 
Potomac to the Danube—the question of the rights of Mind. 





Frast Fouto Evrrion or Suaxspeane.—The late Charles Wynn’s 
copy of the first folio edition of Shakspeare was’ sold last week by 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson to Mr. Beaufoy for 141/. 10s. The copy 
was in many respects a very fine one, thirteen in¢ghes by eight and a 
quarter, full size, with a rough leaf in King John; but the title, the 
‘verses opposite, the last leaf and six others had been inlaid by the 
binder, old Roger Payne, whose curious bill for binding the book in 
russia in his very best manner accompanied the volume. No other 
copy of the book in a Roger Payne cover is known to exist. Mr. Wynn’s 
second folio—also very fine—was bought at the same time by Mr. 
Beaufoy for 30/.—Dr. Farmer’s copy of the first folio, with the title 
and the Ben Jonson verses reprinted and the last leaf but one inlaid, 


ship ought to behave, why, then the Shining Island shone with steady 
lustre. If, on the contrary, any mishap occurred to Thek-.4b-Inet,—if 
she got among rocks, or run a-ground, or had a foot or so of water in 
the hold, why, then, not the youngest baby in the Island of Brit-an 
that would not, in some way, through its parents or guardians, be made 


to feel the shadow that shadowed the Shining Island. This fact being 4 


borne in the mind of the reader, he will readily believe that Thek-.4b- 
Inet was a matter of special wonder and worship to the benighted 
islanders of Brit-an. 

But besides the ship Thek-.4b-Inet, the people of Britain had, among 
themselves, a hendrea other ships, all of them manned by the skilful- 
lest seamen: by men who, in the stiffest gales of wind, and from among 
the most dangerous breakers, had brought their craft safe to port ; 
giving, in truth, by their wisdom and their hardihood, great example 
to the crew of T'hek-.db-Inet; again and again in danger—the ship 
now upon a sandbank—now bumping upon a rock—and now, with all 





was sold in the same room at the late Mr. Amyot’s sale the week before 
for only 24/.—London paper, 8th ult. 


‘Opznine or THE Owens CoLtLeGe, MANCHEsSTeR.—The new col- 


Jegiate ir stitution, founded in Manchester on the principle of the na- 


ticnal universities (except that it is open to all without religious dis- 
tinetion,) out of funds provided by a munificent bequest made several 
years ago by the late Mr. John Owens, to the amount of nearly 100,000/., 
was opened yesterday. The building selected (the will of Mr. Owens 
givin no power to erect a building) was the spacious house in which 
r. Cobden, M. P., formerly resided, in Quay-street. The principal 
of the college is Professor A. J. Scott, late of the London University, 
who was prevented from delivering his inaugural address by sudden 
illness, and the session was opened yesterday morning by the delivery 
of a lecture introductory of a course of instruction in the languages and 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome by Professor J. G. Greenwood, 
B. A., followed by one on mathematics and physics by Professor Archi- 
bald Sandeman, MA. The other resident professors—Vr. Edward 
Frankland, Ph. D., who presides over the classes studying chemistry. 
and Mr. W. C. Williamson, M. R. C. 8., who takes the department of 
natural history, anatomy, and physiology—were also present. The 
teacher of French is M. Podevin, and of German M. Theodores. The 
—_ of the college (who is also professor of logic and moral phi- 
phy) it is expected will now postpone his inaugrual address for some 
weeks, if not till the opening of the next session. The public were ad- 
mitted on giving their names to the introductory lectures yesterday 
morning, and a great number of ladies and gentlemen presented them- 
selves. —- gentlemen were Mr. J. Potter, (mayor of Manches- 
ter,) the Very Rev. Ur. Bowers, (Dean of Manchester,) Alderman Wat- 
kins, Alderman Shuttleworth, Mr. 8. Fletcher, Dr. Hodgson (principal 
of the Choriton High School), Mr. G. Osborne (Wesleyan minister), 
and Mr. Alexander Kay. There were about 18 or 20 youths present 
who had already been admitted students.—English paper, 14th ult. 





Enocusu Improve wentTs 1n CarniaGe Buripine.—In these times 
of improvement, when every artificer and mechinist is taxing his in- 
uity to produce something new, to hold a place in the forthcomin 
Exhibit , carriage builders do not in the least appear to be bebin 
hand. There is now exhibiting in the factory of Messrs. W. & C. Mid- 
dieton, ye reg a light and elegant carriage, fitted with a centripe- 
tal wheel-plate. By means of this new and important invention, the 
front wheels are made to lock under the body in turning a corner ina 
much shorter s than usual Two advantages are thus offered; one 
is, that the hind and front wheels are brought ten inches closer together 
than usual, thereby considerably lessening the draught, by means of a 
groove inthe wheel-plate which allows the perch-bolt to slide that 
much forward, carrying the wheels along with it independently of 
the body, instead of remaining stationary while on the lock. The 
other is that it locks in a much shorter compass than anything that 
has yet been invented, a very great consideration in turning a nar- 
row road; but although the perch-bolt is allowed to slide in this 
manner, it always retains its central position under the body, for 
which reason alone it entirely supersedes every other contrivance 
. that has yet been produced, while the movement always appears 
perfectly smooth and easy. Altogether the invention is quite unique, 
and must te adopted by every gentleman who desires @ roomy car- 
—_ with less draught for his horses, and perfect safety with a short 
lock. A very elegaut carriage is being fivished in the most costly 
style fur the Exhibition, which from its var‘ous advantages and im- 
provements, from the spring to the door-lock, bids fair to peld a con- 
spicuous position in the carriage department.—Jhd. 


hands at the pumps, trying with all their might to stup a leak. 

Now, nevertheless that there were so many sailors, hardy and skil- 
ful, and knowing as pilots, nevertheless, not one of these mariners 
were allowed to eat his biscuit aboard that sacred ship, Thek-.4b-Inet. 
And wherefore? In sooth, the cause is a melancholy proof of the su- 
perstition and ignorance of the people of the Shining Island; but this 
it 1s :— 

Thek-Ab- Inet was officered and manned in turn by one of two sacred 
families, the consecrated ones of the Shining Island. And these mar- 
iners were known as the Pig-Tails and the No-Tails. When Pig-Tail 
commanded and handled the ship, No-Tail staid a-shore, contenting 
himself with abusing Pig-Tail as a lubber, yelling to him from the 
strand, and asking him if he called that seamanship ; shouting out rocks 
and sand, and with ferocious happinenss predicting speedy shipwreck. 
And then Thek-Ab-Inet would now and then ren bump ashore, and— 
for guns there were not—strike minute-strokes on the gong—strokes 
of distress. Whereupon the No-Tails, with all the glee of wreckers, 
would man their gig, or jolly-boat, or whatever the thing was called in 
those dark days, and pull off to take possession of Thek-Ab-Inet, the 
crew of the Pig-Tails giving up the ship with the keys of their lockers, 
and coming ashore in their turn, to abuse the No-Tails tacking in the 
straits. 

And so for hundreds of years it went on, 7'hek .4b- Inet never carry- 
ng a soul aboard that was not of the family of Pig-Tail or No-Tail. 

t may be supposed that this superstition occasioned much loss, and 
withal great chagrin to the people of the Shining Island; who would 
now and then murmur and grumble; especially when the lubberly 
seamenship of the Pig-Tails or thé No-Tails run the ship ashore in the 
smoothest weather. Nevertheless, the people were continually answer- 
ed, and, for the time, silenced by certain men, the priestly kindred of 
the Pig-Tails and the No-Tails. 

Once, when Thek-Ab-Inet struck upon the Lock Reef, otherwise 
known as the Reef of Votes, with a strong wind blowing from Cardinal 
Point, and the Pig-Tails struck strokes of distress upon the gong,— 
and the No-Tails pulled off to the ship that they might handle her; 
and afterwards found that they must row back again, not having in 
them seamanship for such a stress of weather, upon such a coast,—at 
that very time, the Islanders cried, why not let This and That, and He 
and They—all of them famous sailors, who, on their own account, had 
piloted the seas for years; and, moreover, had shown how the most 
were to be made of trade winds,—when these pilots and sailors were 
put forth by the people as men that should take a turnin Thek-.4b-Inet 
just to see how they could overhaul her, then— 

Then stepped forth certain Druids—kinsmen and friends of the Pig- 
Tails and No-Tails, and said— 

“*Sacrilegious people, do you know what itis youask? It is very 
true that CaptainThis is an exce!lent sailor—Captain That is a thorough- 

oing old Tar—Pilot He and Quartermasters They, real sons of the 

riae: but were they born with Pig-Tails ? Have they hereditary 
queues? Neither are they of the tribe of No-Tails, inasmuch as This 
and That, and He and They, have a certain curl, a small twist of hair 
at the back of the head, that, whilst it cannot be called a Pig-Tail, 
neither can it be taken as No-Tail soever. They may be the best sea- 
men of Brit an, the skilfulest pilots of the world, but belonging neither 
to Pig-Tails nor No-Tails, they never set a foot aboard the sacred oak 
of Thek-Ab- Inet.” 

And so the Ship was suffered to bump upon Lock Reef, or the Reef of 
Votes, with a steady, heavy wind blowing from Cardinal Point. How 
Thek-Ab-Inet got safely into deep water—if she ever did so; if, indeed, 
she did not sooner or later go to pieces—history has not unveiled tous. 


Punch. 








A NEW TEST OF THE STABILITY OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—Op 
Tuesday a very ingenious mode of testing the strength of the galleries 
in the Crystal Palace was put in practice, and the result, as far ag it 
went, proved highly satisfactory. Some weeks ago experiments were 
made with the same object, in the presence of her Majesty and Prince 
Albert; but, notwithstanding the favourable results then obtained, it 
was considered very desirable to subject the galleries to some tria) 
which might afford a guarantee of their sufficiency to bear such crowds 
of visitors as are expected for months to throng Ee part of the exhi- 
bition. The difficulty, however, was to devise an adequate test, such 
as would irspire the public with confidence in the safety of so light and 
airy a structure. Mr. Field, of the firm of Maudslay and Field, the 
eminent engineers, has the merit of having suggested a very happy 
method of setting this veratu questio at rest. He recommended that a 
number of strong square frames should be made, in the interstices of 
which 68-pound shot should be placed, and that these, joined together, 
and forming any weight which might be considered sufficient for the 
object in view, should be dragged along the galleries. Accordingly, 
seven frames were made, each capable of holding 36 cannon balls, of 
the size just mentioned. In this way a pressure of 7} tons was readily 
obtained, and as it was ascertained by Mr. Brunel that the greatest 
weight which could be obtained by packing men as closely as possible 
on any given space was 951b. to the square foot, such a test, represent- 
ing 1001b. to the square foot, was considered amply sufficient to estab- 
lish the strength and security of the galleries. fhe pressure of an or- 
dinary crowd, such as that in the pit of a theatre or at a meeting, 
does not exceed from 50lb. to 601b. to the square foot, and it must be 
remembered that, as a great part of the gallery space will be occupied 
by light articles displayed on stalls, the number of spectators that can 
circulate there at one time must be limited Moreover, the passages 
are made to run at the sides close to the pillars, where the strain ig 
least likely to be dangerous. Bearing all these things in mind, the 
experiment made on Tuesday with 252 68-pounders must be considered 

nelusive. As in their wooden frames they were rolled along by the 
united strength of a large party of Sappers, the pillars and girders be 
trayed no signs of weakness, and the flooring of the gallery did not vi 
brate nearly so much as that of a drawing-room during a ball. The 
Executive Committee and the principal members of their staff watched 
the experiment with great interest. Mr. Cubitt, the engineer in chief 
of the building, was also present ; and Lord Granville and Mr. Cobden 
represented the Royal Commission on the occasion. It is Mr. Cubitt’s 
intention to test all the galleries in this manner. The experiments 
were made in the centre of the gallery, where the strain would be most 
severly felt —London Paper, 13th ult. 





Tue Irish Peat Company.—The process for obtaining chymical 
products from Irish peat will now be commenced on a complete scale 
without delay. The Irish Peat Company is the title of the body by 
whom the patents are held, and they have received a notification from 
the Board of Trade that their application for a Royal charter has been 
agreed to. The capital of the company is 120,000/., with power of in- 
crease to 300,000/., and under the charter the liability of the proprie- 
tors will be limited to the amount of their shares. Mr. Reece Reece 
and Mr. W. D. Owen are the patentees, and their remuneraticn is 
made contingent upon the success of the undertaking. The locality 
selected for the first operations is about 40 miles from Dublin, on the 
banks of the Royal Canal, and, as the contracts for land and machinery 
are all ready for completion, it is expected that in about three or four 
months the company will begin bringing their materials to market. 
The momentous question as to their success will, therefore, soon be de- 
cided. It will be remenbered that the limited experiments published 
in November were deemed to warrant an estimate of extraordinary 
profit when the process should be carried out to its contemplated ex- 
tent. Subsequent trials it is asserted have in no way diminished the 
results then obtained, and the inquiries of the Government before re- 
commending the charter are represented to have been rigid, with the 
view to determine that, if there is a fallacy in the matter, it is at all 
events not to be detected in any of the steps that have yet been taken. 
At the same time the numberless instances of disappointment from 
wholly unlooked-for sources, when new inventions have arrived at the 
commercial test, will prepare the public for the possibility of miscalcu- 
lation After what has been ascertained, however, it will indeed be 
remarkable if sufficient should not be realized to cause the 3,000,000 
acres of bog which have so long been the lament of Ireland to farnish 
henceforth fair revenues for their owners, and full employment for the 
people.— Times, 11th ult. 


Deap Heat IN A SEVEN-MILE Foor Race.—Charles Westhal! bas 
so often appeared before the public, that a supplement of @ daily 
journal would about hold his detailed performances, and no more. 
Old Smith, of Ipswich, first burst upon the world as a “‘ fast one” some 
four years since. They were matched yesterday for 50/., to walk seven 
miles, and run seven miles, successively ; and in consequence of fre- 
quent interruption on the turnpike, they selected the enclosure at the 
Redhouse, Battersea, for the contest. 

At three o'clock the pair started to walk the seven miles, kept well 
together, neither much in advance, but alternately leading for four 
miles. At that time the pace, considering that the ground was slip- 
pery, and the men welking on turf, was terrific. About this period 
it appeared to tell on Westhall, for Smith got a lead, which he gradu- 
ally increased till the seven miles were completed by him 100 yards in 
advance. Time, 58 minutes! The men, immediately on arriving at 
the mark, went off at a ruu, Smith’s 100 yards giving him nearly 170 
advantage, when Westhal! changed his style of going. At about two 
miles, Westhall, by dint of great exertion, came up to Smith and pass- 
ed him. The old ’un persevered, and Westhall seemed at about the 
third mile of the running in a little difficulty; but both kept gamely 
to their work, keeping so close that, whenever one slackened, the other 
for a time took the lead. This occurred at least twenty times during 
the last four miles of the race. Finally, the last round of the enclo- 
sure a desperate struggle tcok place, Westhall leading with strong 
running; but about 120 yards from home Smith got to him, and at the 
straight run for the finish the long race ended with the closest thing 
ever seen. The referee, a most respectable and unimpeachable man, 
pronounced it a dead heat! Total time, i hour and 44 minutes! A 
decision which was assented to by many who were nearest the goal, 
among whom the general opinion was, that a more decided tie had 
scarcely ever been seen —London paper, 13th ult. 











New HippoproME For THE Visitors To Lonpon.—The Royal Com- 
missioners have received innumerable applications from theatrical and 
equestrian managers, &c., for permission to’erect in Hyde-Park tem- 
porary theatres, circuses, shows, and booths, but the Executive Com- 
mittee have positively refused all such requests. Among other man- 
agers who petitioned the board was Mr. Batty, the lessee of Astley’s, 
for asite in the Lye for the erection of a hippodrome, after the style 
of the celebrated one in the Champs Elysées at Paris, but on a moré 
extended scale, and for which privilege he would contribute to the 
funds of the Commissioners 500 guineas, but the offer was declined. 
Mr. Batty has since become lessee of an extensive plot of ground, ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose, at Kensington, near to the turnpike, 
and within a few miuutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, where a largé 
number of workmen are now actively employed on the works; snd 
from the estimates, models, and plans furnished by the architects, sur- 
veyors, builders, artists, and machinists, it would appear that the hip- 
podrome will cost little less than £6000. It will, it is understood, be 
opened by Mr. Batty, on the Ist of May, the day appointed for the 
opening of the Exhibition. 





CHLOROFORM NOT A NEW INVENTION.—We read in the Sidc/e, that 
& manuscript work written by the celebrated M. Papin, well known for 
his experiments connected with the motive power of steam, has been re; 
cently discovered at Marburg, a small town in Electoral Hesse. The 
work, which bears the name of ‘ Traité des Opérations sans Douleur, 
examines the different means which may be employed to deaden, or r4- 
ther nullify, sensibility in the human body when under surgical oper® 
tions. Papin, it is said, composed this work in 1681, when filling th? 
situation of professor in the Univerity of Marburg ; and in it anticip 
ted the effects produced in modern times by chloroform and sulphur'¢ 
ether. He communicated his ideas to his colleagues in the university, 
but from them received no encouragement; in consequence of which, 
he took such a disgust to medical pursuits that he gave up his profes- 
sion of physician and directed his attention to natural philosophy. In 
quitting Germany to return to France, he gave the manuscript to his 
friend Dr. Boerner. It more recently came into the hands of a teacher 
named Lahn, who died near Marburg last month; and it bas now bee? 
semen by the Grand Duke of Hesse for his private library. Som? 

rench enthusiast will probably find a way to publish this treatise, ‘2 
honour of the “‘Grande nation.”—Atheneum. 
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cau Reurc at Crarcuerra Quaary.—A large fossil tree 
» Tore dlosovered at this quarry. This geological relic was Lan 
red about a month ago, and is now uncovere to the depth of about 
pee feet. It is the most perfect specimen yet discovered; the bark, 
pranches, and general form being pefectly distinct. , The outer 7 is 
coal and the inner part stone, as hard as iron. It is supposed to . a 
ine, such as are yet to be found in Scotland ; and from its circumfer- 
ence must have been a noble tree. It is lying inclined east to dy 
the position of most of the strata in Craigleith—and seems to have een 
radually raised by some under powerful cause. Another curiosity at 
the quarry is a large he | bowl, formed out of a large block of granite 
from Corstorpine Hill. I+ is nearly finished, and will be sent to the 
Exhibition in eght or ten days.— Scotsman. 
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PROBLEM No. 123, By F. L. of Troy. 


BLACK. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 122. 


White. Black 
1 BwQKt5dch K to K 5 best 
2. Qto Q Kt4ch KtoK4 
3. Pto Q4ch KtwoQ3 
4. Q to Q7 checkmate. | 





THE CHESS TOURNAMENT AT THE ST. GEORGE'S CHESS CLUB 
IN 1851. 

In accordance with a suggestion conveyed in a private communication from a 
distinguished member of the Managing Committee, we take leave again to direct 
the attention of American amateurs to the motives and spirit of the Grand Chess 
Congress to be held at the St. George’s Club in London, during the ensuing sea- 
son. In the first place, it is hoped that at an assemblage of so large a number of 
the principal players of the age as have already declared their intention of being 
present, a revision and consolidation of the general laws of the game may be ef- 
fected. Secondly, that an universal system of Chess notation may be agreed upon, 
which, irrespective of language, may be alike intelligible to all. And thirdly, 
that the great players of al coantries—long known to one another by reputation— 
may have an opportunity of becoming personally acquainted, and determine by hand 
to hand encounter the actual and relative force of each individual player, and the 
sterling merits of each style of Chess stategy. 

For further particulars relating to this great contemplated gathering, we must 
refer the reader to the Albion of March 8th, where will be found at length the 
rules and regulations by which it is to be governed ; and we conclude by express- 
ing on beha:f, and with the authority of the Committee of Management, the earnest 
hope, that the strong body of American Chess-players will be then and there duly 


represented. 
en TS 


“ DowninG Srreet Cotiece.”—No time must be lost in establish- 
ing a College for Statesmen 

For above a week we have seen the Premiership going a-begging. 
During all that time—but that Queens do not run—it might be said 
that we had Her Majesty running about for a Minister. As it was, 
she was reduced to the undignified alternative which the vulgar asso- 
ciate with the name of Hobson. She was obliged to throw herself 
back on Lord John, after all. Another of his “fathom,” if the expres- 
sion may be used, ‘* had she not, to lead her business.” 

There are more doctors among us than there are deaths; more law- 
yers than litigants—and perhaps even than rogues ; more parsons than 
benefices, some of them puzzled, too, to get any sort of living, notwith- 
standing the existence of bishops worth more than a plum—if worth 
nothing else. There is probably a surveyor for every acre of land. 
The civil engineers may be computed to outnumber the coffee-mills, 
and to represent an amount of physical force equivalent to a consider- 
able portion of the whole steam- power of the country. 

And yet the Times calculates--quite correctly, no doubt--that the 
empire contains scarcely more than twenty men who are fit to enter a 
Cabinet. So, at any rate, the profession of Statesmanship is not over- 
crowded. There is ‘‘an opening” there, at all events. Itis probable 
that the Sovereign will soon be driven to advertise, in the journal just 
named, ‘‘ Wanted, an Upper Servant, and a few Subordinates.” It she 
is, there will be not above a score of persons competent to answer the 
application, out of flunkeydom--nobudy able to serve the Crown in any 
State capacity, and with any capacity, except as a Lord in Waiting, 
Pinchbeck-stick, Nickel-stick, or other menial. 

Prince Albert, to his honour, interests himself in the cause of ed- 
ucation, Let His Royal Highness undertake the task of founding the 
College for Statesmen, to be called Downing Street College. Be it the 
glory of Albert to have provided, for the service of his august consort, 
at Downing Street, a choice of gentlemen qualified for some higher em- 
ployment than that of cleaning his own Albertonians. 

he course of instruction should comprise :— 
he rudiments of Logic, including the nature of a simple syllogism. 

80 much of Moral Philosophy as shall suffice for a perception of the 
difference between right ont wrong. 

Enough of physiology to awaken some slight notion of the influence 
Which that science should have on sanitary enactments or fiscal mea- 
sures affecting the public health, and on criminal legislation. 

Colonial History, to the extent of the knowledge possessed by the 
Senerality of commercial schoolboys about the colonies. 

avigation to a corresponding extent; and the principles of Naval 
Architecture, in as far as they are commonly understood by an ordi- 
nary tinker, 

Law, and especially Chancery Law, in a» measure sufficient for the 
apprehension of a few of its most glaring abuses and absurdities. 

hether a Downing Street College is instituted or not, politicians 

must go to school, somehow or somewhere, or Red Tape wil) be continu- 
ally getting into a knot--or, rather, harl—such as we have just seen it 
in, having to be cut, because it cannot be untied. —Punch. 

ki Arithmetic, to a degree of attainment equal to that of an average 
Apprentice; or adequate to the solution of such a problem as the ad- 
Justment of the Income-Tax.—Punch 


Appointments 


Major 8. T. Hill, of the 24 West India Regiment, is appointed Governor of the 
Gold Coast. in the place of Sir W. Wynniett, deceased.—Charles Connell, Esq,, 
‘8 appointed a member of the Legislative Council of New Brunswick. 


The Rev, Robert Eden, D D., Oxon, has been elected to the see of Moray and 
» Vacant by the resignation of the Right Rev. Dr. Low. 


AUD. 


be VAR Orrice, March 14th—Ist Regt of ae | Guards; Lt H Hamilton to 
yee. by pur v Blathwayt, who ret; Cor. G J Bridge to be Lt by pur 
amilton; E H Crewe, Gent to be Cor by pur v Sir T Gresley, 

art, pro, 3d Drag Gds; T Wright, Gent to be Cor by pur v Pedder, 
Pro, 7th Drag Gds; Capt E B Cureton from the Cape Mounted Riflemen 








to be Capt v Knight, who ex. 3d Lt Drags; J M B Murdoch, Gent to be 
Cor by pur v Coleman, pro. 1st Reg of Ft; Ens B H E Muller to be Lt 
without pur; W S Cookworthy, Gent to be Ens by purv Turner, pro. 2nd Fr; 
J E Moffat, Gent to be Assist-Surg v Docker, pro inthe Sth Ft. 3d Ft; HGC 
Burningham, Gent‘to be Ens by pur v West, who ret. 5th Ft; Assist Surg ES 
Docker from 2d Foot to be Surg v Mackenzie, appto Staff. 15th Ft; F V Crow- 
ther, Gent to be Ens by pur v Manders, pro. 171h Ft; Lt W E Leche from 41st 
Friobe Ltv Lawes, whoex. 23d Ft; Lt HH Dare to be Paymas:er v Dunn 
dec; Sec Lt H D’Oyley Torrens to be Adj v Dare, app Paymaster. 26th Ft; HC 
Harding, Gent, to be Ens by pur v Carrington, who ret. 34th Ft; F R Hurt, 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Chapman, pro. 36th Ft; A M Tuck, Genttybe Ens by 
pur v Stacey, who ret. 41st Ft; Lt W Lawes, from 17th Ft to be Lt v Leche, 
whoex. 43d Ft; C Calvert, Gent tobe Ens 7 pur v Giradet, pro, 44th Ft; C 
8 Coote, Gentto be Ens by pur v Ferrers, who ret. 48:h FP: Lt H N Kippen, 
from 98th Ftto be Lt v C A Morshead who ret on half-pay 5th Ft; E Feneran, 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Castle, pro. 49h Ft; J Molesworth, Gent to he Ens by 
pur v Astley, pro. 52d Ft; J A Bayley, Gent to be Ens by pur v Bacon, pro. 
53d Ft; Capt J Dane from half-pay Unatt to be Capt v R B Brown, whoex; Lr 
W Payn tobe Capt by pur v Dane, who ret; Ens J A Dalzelltobe Ltby pur v 
Payn; H Helshan, Gent to be Ens by pur v Dalzell. 56th Ft; GC N Faithfull 
Gent to be Ens by pur v Warren, pro. 60th Ft; Lt C HE Holloway, from 89th 
Ft to be Lt v Mercer, who ex. 61st Ft; Lt G 8 Twynam from Ceylon Rifle Regt 
to be Lt v Dore, whose appointment -has beeu cancelled, 66th Ft; Brevet Maj 
H R Gore, C.B, from halt pay 3d Ft to be Capt repaying the difference v Birch, 
dec; Lt J C Hawkes to be Capt by pur v Gore, whoret; Ens W Bowles to be Lt 
oy per v Hawkes. 74th Ft; Capt G W Fordyce to be Maj by pur v the Hon T 
O'Grady who ret; Lt G L Proby to be Capt by pe v Fordyce; Ens the Hou J 
Colborne «a be Lt by pur v Proby; A C Russell, Gent to be Ens by pur v Phil- 
t, prom, 85th Ft; Lt J A Keyt to be Capt by purv Daniell who ret; Ens A 
Bond tobe Lt by pur v Keyt. 89th Ft; Lt AH H Mercer from the 60th Ft to 
be Lt v Holloway, who ex, 95th Ft; Lt W Whitfield from half pay 62d Ft to 
be Lt v Plunkett, pro to an Unatt Company; Ens GC Taylor to be Lt by par v 
Whitfield, who ret. 98th Ft; Lt J Flood from Sth Ft tu be Lt v Kippen, app to 
48th Ft. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Capt A M Knight, from 71h Drag Gds w be 
Capt v Cureton, who ex; H B Hassard, Gent to be Assist Surg v Stuart, killed in 
action. Hospital Staff; Staff Surg of the Sec Class W C Hamfrey to be Staff 
ps | of the First Class v Ford, dec; Surg W O}Mackenzie MD from Sth Ft to be 
Stafl Surg of the See Class, v Humfrey, pro; Robert Bradshaw, Gent to be Assist 
Surg tothe Forces; J Hendley, Gentto be Assist Surgto the Forces. Unattached; 
Maj J Alves from the Depot Batt, Isle of Wight, to be Lt Col without pur ; Lt C 
Garstin from 20th F to be Capt, without pur. Brevet ; Maj Gen W Wood, CB 
to have the local rank of Lt Gen in the Windward and Leeward islands; Maj H 
R Gore, CB of 66th Ft. to be Lt Col in the Army. 


War OFrFice, March 21.—7th Reg Drags; Lt J W Balfour, from 89th Ft to 
be Lt v Gray, whoex. 13th Reg Ft; C W Woodroffe, Gent to be Assist Sure. 
19th Ft; Lt M L Blake from half pay 57th Ftto be Lt v J Phillipps, who ex. 44th 
Ft; Ens W Fletcher to be Lt by pur v Howard, pro; G Ingham, Gent to be Ens 
by purv Fletcher. 48th Ft; Lt W R Williamson to be Adj v Maelurcan, pro. 
50th Ft; Captthe Hon J P Maxwell from 59th Ft to be Capt v Mackenzie, who 
ex. 59th Ft; Capt BG Mackenzie from 50th Ft to be Capt v Maxwell, who ex. 
73d Ft; Lt C Harison to be Capt by pur v Litdebales, who ret; Ens A H Booth 
tobe Lt by pur v Harison. 74th Ft; Staff Surg of the Sec Class J A Fraser MD 
to be Surg v Affleck, apn toStaff. 89th Fr; Ltd Gray from 7th Drags tobe Lt v 
Balfour, whoex. Ceylon Rifle Reg; Assist SurgS M A T Croft from Staffto be 
Assist Surg v Rambaut, app to Staff. Hospital Staff; Surg D Ameck from the 
Ceylon Rifle Reg to be Assist Surg to the Forces v Croft, app to Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. 

OrFice oF ORDNANCE, March 15th.—-Corps of Royal Engineers ; Lieut Gen 
G Wright to be Col-Commdt v Lieut-Gen Sir 8 R Chapman, dec. 


Troops FoR THE Care oF Goop Hore.—The Singapore Mail Steamer was 
at last date to take out from Southampton to the Cape 300 men, namely, about 150 
from the depot of the 45th Regiment, now in the Isle of Wight, and a detachment 
of about 150 men, volunteers for the Cape service from the 1st Battalion of the 91st 
Regiment now at Liverpool. The Vulcan screw steam ship, arrived at Queeus- 
town on the 10th ult., to embark the 74th for the Cape. . 


Gvoop Service Pensions.—-The following general officers have been granted 
pensions of 100/. per annum, in addition to the sum they already receive for good 
service in the field :—viz., Major-Generals W. Jervois, Sir W. Chalmers, éB., 
K.C.H., William Campbell, C.B., L. Arguimbau, C.B., and Felix Calvert, C.B.— 


United Service Gazette. 
Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The Penelope, 22, steam-frigate, has been put in commission 
at Portsmouth, by Captain Henry Lyster for the first class broa dant of Com- 
modore Bruce, to succeed Commodore Fanshawe in the command in chief on the 
coast of Africa. The Penelope's complement is to be 300 men ard officers. The 
following are as to her—Commr. Edmund A. Glynn; Lis. C. W. Bonham 
(flag), E. Marshall, C. T. Leckie, F. D. Rich, J. Corbett, F. G. Probyn (acting 
flag until Lt. Bonham joinsfrom the Alarm, inthe West Indies), J R. Alexander ; 

- Hickman, Secretary tothe Commodore ; Paymaster, W. Young; Surgeon, A. 
B. Cutfield —To the Monarch, 84, Sheerness, Fagesessee J. Willkams.—To the 
Alarm, Lt. C. M. Aynsley.—To the Boscawen, 70, Chatham, Lt. H. Warren.— 
Tothe Alecto, steam-sloop, Woolwich, Lt. W. Wood.—To the C ylon, receiving 
ship at Malta, Surgeon J. A. Mould. 

Captain Peter M‘Quhe, who formerly commanded the Dedalus, 19, in China, 
has been appointed Commodore of the second class, to relieve Commodore Ben- 
nett at Port Royal, Jamaica, as second in command atthe West Indies. 

Orders have arrived at Portsmouth to fit the iron screw steam-frigate the 
Simoom as a troop ship, and the estimate is to be forthwith sent tothe Admiralty. 
She is to have a poop and topgallant forecastle; the latter is to come sufficiently far 
aft to take her ship’s company te mess under.—A court-martial is ordered to be 
held on board the Victory, to try Commander St. Ledger, the other officers, and 
ship's Company of her Majesty steam sloop Flamer, for the loss of that vessel on 
the coast of Africa. 

The Cumberland, 70, was at Spithead at the last dates, waiting a change of 
wind. Vice Admiral Sir George Seymour had embarked; she is to sail for 
Bermuda, where the Earl of Dundonald, in the Wellesley, is awaiting the arrival 
of his s uccessor. 

THREATENED HostTivitigs aT Bawta.—A fortnight since we reported the 
arrival of the Cormorant, 6, steam-sloop, Captain Schomberg, and the Sharp. 
shooter, 8, screw-vessel, Lieut. Bailey, at Bahia, on acruise. It now turns out 
that their presence in that quarter was on account of information received by the 
Commander-in-Chief, that some secret slave dealing was carred on there with the 
connivance of the authorities, and that in consequence Captain Schomberg had 
demanded that these suspicious Portuguese vessels should be given up to him. 
The late commercial accounts state that the Governor had refused, an Captain 
Schomberg was determined to have them at any cost, and was preparirg for a 
conflict. Two Brazilian schvoners had arrived to support the Governor, snd the 
gallant Captain expected some assistance from the Admiral. Nothing official had 
been received on this subject beyond the fact that the Admiral had dispatched 
his flag sbip on the 14th of January, with sealed orders, from Rio, supposed for 
Bahia. The ney is anxiously looked for. There is no doubt that the British 
squadron will have the Portuguese slave ships.—U. S Gazette, 8th ult. 


Ovituary. 


THE Ear oF ALBEMARLE.—This nobleman died on the 15th ult. He was 
eldest son of William Charles, late Earl of Albemarle, by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Edward Lord De Cliflord, and grandson of George, third Earl, K.G., 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, and bearer of the des- 
patches announcing the victory of Culloden. The family from which his Lord- 
ship descended was originally Dutch, and became established in this coun:ry by 
Arnold Joost Van Keppel, Lord of Voorst, a favourite of William III., by whom 
he was created Earl of Albemarle, in 1696. His Lordship was born 2d June, 
1794; and mar.ied, 4th May, 1816, Frances, daughter of — Steer, Esq., of Chi- 
chester, by whom he had no issue. His brother and successor is the Hon. Lieut.- 
Colonel George Thomas Keppel, M.P., now sixth Earl. . He is married to Susan- 
nah, daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart., and has one son, William Coutts, 
Viscount Bury, and two daughters. 


Sirk ALEXANDER Hoop, Bart., M.P.—We regret to announce the unexpected 
demise of this gentleman, who died on the 7th u!t., at his town residence in Wig- 
more-street, aged 57. He was returned at the last general election as M.P. for 
ihe western division of Somerset, on Conservative and Protectionist principles. 
A vacancy is now of course occasioned in the representation of that constituency. 
The deceased was nephew of the late gallant Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, whom 
he succeeded in 1814. and was the only son of the late Captain Alexander Hood, 
R.N., who accompanied Captain Cook in one of his voyages round the World, 
and was killed on board the Venus, at the capture of L’ Hercule, 1798. He 
was heir in remainder to the [rish barony of Bridport. Sir Alexander married, 
in 1815, Amelia Anne, youngest daughter and co-heir of Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart., 
of Hartington Hall, Derby, by whom he has had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters. He is succeeded by his son, Alexander Bateman Pepeam, a captain in the 
Blues, born 1819. 

Srr SterHen V. CHapman.—We have to record the demise of Lieut -General 
Sir Stephen V. Chapman, ©.B., and K.C.H., one of the colonels commandant of 
the corps of Royal Engineers. He died on the 6th ult., at his seat near Taunton, 
aged 76. The + saw some rough service. He first entered the Engineers 
as Second Lieutenant in 1794, and served throughout the war in Spain and Por- 
tugal, In 1846 he becaine a Lieutenant-General. The deceased received a medal 
for his services at Busaco, and also the new war medal. He was for many years 
the Governor, Commander-in-Chief, and Vice Admiral at Bermuda. Sir Stephen 
held the office of secretary to the Earl of Mulgrave, who was Mast2r-General of 
the Ordnance during the wore eventful periods of the late war. He was a member 
of an oid Somersetshire family. 


In the 57th year of his age, Sir E. G. Clayton East, Bart., of Hall Place, Berks. 
—Thomas Clifton, Esq., of Lytham Hail, Lancashire, formerly in the 14ih Light 
Dragoons, during the Peuinsular war.—Ip Arlington Street. aged 81, the Countess 
Dowager of Sefion —The Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M.A., in the 74th year of his age. 
—At Pickhurst, Hayes, Keat, Lady Caroline Eustatia Morland, aged 76.— At his 
residence, Highbury hiil, London, in his 85th year. Joseph Wilson, Esq., of 
Stowlangtoft hall. Suffolk, and of Liwtle Massingham, Norfulk.—At Beaufort-place, 
near Swansea, Alfred Andrews, Esq., late Captain H.M. 21st Fusiliers, aged 37.— 
At Paris, Arthur Macnaimara, Esq., of Caddington-hall, Herts, formerly of Langoed 








Castle, Breetposk.oged 66.— At Blandford, in the 71st year of his age, the Rev. 
John Barnabas Maude, Senior Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford.—By the death 
of Sir William Loraine, Bart.. one of the magistrates of Newcastle, which oc- 
curred un Saturday the 8th ult., Mr. John Lambton Loraine, as the eldest sur- 
viving brother, has succeeded w the title. It is a remarable circumstance —per- 
haps withoat a parallel! in the history of hereditary dignities—that four baronets 
have successively died, and the present Sir J. L. Loraine is the fifth to whom the 
title has descended within two years,—At his residence, in High street, Ports- 
mouth, after a long illness, at the advanced age of 84, Colonel Michael Arnett, 
late of the al Marine corps, universally beloved for his many excellent quali- 
ties, and deeply regretted by a very numerous circle of friends.—At her 

near Turquay. the Viscountess Newark, having survived her Jainented h 

only a few weeks. The deceased Jady was daughter of Lord Hatherton, 
aed. sister to the Countess of Cavan —At Chichester, in the 86th year of his 
Commander G. Reynolds, R.N. He was master’s mate of the Pandora, 
Captain Edwards when, having been sent to the Pacific in search of the muti- 
neers of the Bounty, she was wrecked on her passage home in Torres Straits, 
August, 1791. On this occasion thirty-five of the crew were drowned, and the 
remainder, ninety-nine, were saved by proceeding in open boats to Timor, a 
Dutch settlement 1,100 miles distant, each having only two ounces of biscuit and 
two wine glasses of water per diem to subsist upon.—At Carmarthen, Lt, Henry 
Wright, R.N.—Saddenly, in London, Thomas Russell, Esq., a County Magis- 
trate.— At Brighton, Sir Edmund Waller, Bart. 


_— ———_—= 
IMPORTANT TO ALL CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS, 
AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


OR April, contains (in 36 pages) a Synopsis of the Laws of every State in the Union 
F (10 be fuliowed by those of Cauada and New Srunswick) under the following tm mon 
l. The Legal nate of Interest. If Rate under Special Contract. LI. Penalties for viola 
tion of the Usury Laws. IV. Damages on Inland Bills of Exchange. V. Damages on Fo- 
reign Bilis of Exchange. VI. Grace on Sight Bulls, Checks, Drafis, &. with tne statutes of 
1350.-1, and Decisious of the Courts. 

The Bankers’ Magazine also contains the following Works entire, either of which be had 
in a se. arate vol. For Sale by all Booksellers. or 4 

I. Grieart’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. $2 50 

Il. Chronicles and Characiers of the Siock Exchange. 8vo, $0 75. 

lil. J R. McCuLtocn’s Essays on Int-rest, Usury Laws, Exchange, Money, Coins, Bal- 
lion, &c, with copious notes. 


The Banker? Magazine is published monthly, 84 pp. octavo, (single Nos. not sold) $5 per 


Tae J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor and Publisher, 
111 Washington Street Boston; 50 Wall Street, New York. 
te The Postage of the Magazine after July 1st, will be 2 1-2 cents per No. under 
500 miles, 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


cus favorite Establishment, having been considerably enlarged during the past fall, is 

now ron the reception and entertainment of Transtent Vistrors. Being in a 
retired and quiet! »cation, and p g all the appli a onveai of the larger 
establishments without their noise and bust *, it is pecaliarty adapted fur families and per- 
sons seeking comfort. Dinner served at Fiveu’clock. Suites of rooms with private meals, 
ata moderate charge. 


New York, April, 1351. 











AITER OR CHAMBERMAID.—A young woman wants a situation as above: she 
is strongly recommended by the Editor of this paper. Apply at 169 E .st Sixteenth 
Street, or at Office. 





G. P. PUTNAM, WILL PUBLISH 


T= WING AND WING—By J. Fenimore Cooper. The author's revised edition— 
Complete in one volume, with new Introductions, Notes, &c. 


THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. By Heraindo De Soto.—By Theodore Irving, M. A 
The Author’s revised edition, complete in 1 vol. with new Latroduction, Notes, ete. 12mo 
cloth, with + $1 25 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 47—Price 6 Cents. 

G. P. PUTNAM has nearly ready for publication. 

THE ALHAMBRA: by Washington Irving. 

THE TWO ADMIRALS: by Fenimcre Cooper. 

THE WATER WITCH: by the same. 

ROMANCE DUST, FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER, by Dr. Mayo. 

SECOND LOVE: or The World’s Opinion: by Martha Martell. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING; by Gilbart. 

MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE; Part V. 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 48, 49 and 50. 

COMMENTARY ON ECCLFSIASTES;, by Prof. Stuart. 

MANUAL OF THE FINE ARTS; with new Preface, 4th edition. 

RURAL. HOURS : by Miss Cooper; 5th edition, with an original Index, &c. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD: by Elizatherh Wetherell: 3d edition. 


PP, WORLD'S PROGRES3—Dictionary of Dates: by G. P. Putnam; 5th edition, with 
ena. 


LAVENGRO; by George Borrow. The Seventh Thousand, two editions, fine and 
common, 





TO THE LADIES. 





G. A. BRADBROOK, 


Will open a New and Splendid Assortment of Children’s Clothing for Sp: and = 
° mer Wear, on Tuesday, April Ist. + ping aed 
JUVENILE WAREHOUSE 297 BROADWAY. 
Goods sent by Express to all Parts of the Union. 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS, 
BY J. B. WANDESFORDE, 
517 BROADWAY. 


PECIMENS may he seen and terms known, by applying as above, or at the estab - 
S ment of Messrs. Williams & Stevens, 3°8 Sotho $ 4 on 





FURNISHED ROOMS. 


ANTED for a gentleman, a gutione and bed room without board, in a quiet and respect- 
oe able situation, between Vesey Street and Tenth Street. Apply to W. Y. at this 
ce, 





GENTLEMAN advertising on behalf of an accomplished and highly educated lady, 
seeking a SITUATION AS INSTRUCTRESS in a gentleman’s family, is desirous 
that this notice should meet the eye of parents or gua dians requiring a perso. competent 
to undertake such an office. An sequaintence with modern languages and music is of course 
understood. Adress, post-paid, s.ating particulars, to Miss Margaret Ef. Cameron, New 


York Post Office, 
No objection to travel. mech 22—3t 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 
(Late Baker & ScriBner,) 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Wiitl be shortly issued, 
URRY-GRAPHS; or. Sketches from Fresh Impressions of S-en Celebrities, and 
Socie'y. By N Parker Willis. ivol.i2mo. No portion of this ll has appeared in 
Mr. Wiliis’s Works previously pubsished. 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—A Treatise intended to illustrate and explain the Physiology 
of Fruit Treea, the Theory.and Practice of all operations connected with th Prop gation, 
Transplanting, Prining and Training of Or-hard and Girien Trees, as 3tandards, Dwarfs, 
Pyramids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar- 
dens, the Selection of Suitable Varieties fur different purposes and localities, Gathering and 
Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Destruction of {nsects, Descriptions and Uses of 
Implements, &c , illustrated with upwards of one hundred ond fifty figures, representing 
different parts of Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of Trees, Designs fur Plantations, 
ee &e. by P. Barry, of the Mouat Hope Narseries, Rochester, New-York. 
12mo, 
LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY— With Sketches of some of his Contemporaries and 
1 ae from the Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. 
o) 


: - gual Family History, by J. L. M’Connel, author of ‘‘Talbot & Vernon,” ke, 
vol. }2mo. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S RECOLLECTIONS—.sy Ella Rodman. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Naseau-street 





ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 

GREAT EXHIBITION ALMANAC FOR 1851.—Containing a View of the 
Building erecting in Ayde-Park, and a full account of every particular connected with 

the sime in English, Fre gund German; «iso how to visit in six days the whole 
of the Gratuituus Exbibitions in London, aud its principal Squares, Streets, Cl onu- 
ments, Markets, &c.; with the Fares, and every other necessary information. Pub- 
lished by Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London, the ce ebrated Perru- 
quiers, Perfumers, Hair Cutters, Hair D) ers, and General Agents, who undertake to execute 
on commission orders for every description of goods for all parts of the world. Ross and 
Sovs also solicit the aention of persons residing abroad to the erticles of theirown manu- 
facture; consisting of British and Foreign Perfumery (they having an establishment in 
France), every kind of Soap, Brushes, Dressing Cases, ———_ and ry, including their 
* Registered Guard Razor,” which preveots the possibility of any one cutting himeelf 
while shaving, Artrapiltory for dyeing the bair of any required shade, and their unrivalled. 





assortment of Uraamental Hair of «ll kinds for»oth ladies and gentlemen. Any orders re- 
ceived by thein promptly attended to, and if of £20 value and apwar.is will be executed at 
the wholesale pr ce but a remi'tance with it indisoensable and they undertake that nothing 
but first-class goods shull be sent, for which their name is « sufficient guarantee, having 


been established nearly a century. Price of the Almanac 6d, wi h the usual allowance to 
the trade; to be bad by order of all booksellers and news enders throughout the world. 
Address—Ross and Sons, 119 and |.0, Bishopsgate Street, London. fev 22—6Gteow 











OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt 
J.Comsto k.—This Sieamship will depart with the Mails fur Europe, positively, on 
Wednesday, Apr] the 15 b, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Caual street, 


No berth secured until pail for, 

All letiers and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled ious for eleg or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street 
Positively no freight will be reeeived on board afier Mondey evening, April 14th. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will suqeeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 10th May. 














— 








168 Che Alvion. 


SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES! 
HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
Wome prime. With Portrait Ls View of his Pestioaes. 


Sryant. With Porirait and View of bis Residence. 
Toe Grystl Poince With View of the the Great Buildiog. 
in Search of Sir John Frauklin—The &xpedition —Life on Shipboard. pep the 
ertura 7 an leeberg.—lastalling the Crow's —Surrounded Oy eeeiaee 


Priace Alvert ina Sepelsase—2 Psion. The Arctic Discovery aye at 
7 American Relief £ Jonathan gives John Bull « 
our 


at Midnigut 





ofall the Pins! 
on the vy; + el of Mevolatiouery Men. 
Reelkion-2An Amtoxeqrepty. Part First—Morn' Part Second—Noon. 
*enn’s Conversion to Quakerism. By Hepworth =" 


‘ 
of Crime.—a Sketch trom Life. 
of Sir Thomas More. Libellus a Margareis More, guindecim Annos Rata, 


oa de bret Brensh Revolution. 
A ae Somutt 





ee of Gomeed. By W. Wilkie Collins. 
Talc by o Bachelor Cletk. 


te . By W. Tap pm 3 
Saturday ina Market. feury Mayhew. 
Horrors of 


The .—A Sketch from Real Life. 
Pilate G) 1ss8.—W hat it is, and how it is made. 
Births :— rs. ofa 3on. A Piea for Infants. 


Meek 
Jane tec ye or 1 — 5 ti. Maruneau. 
ane Eccles ; ¢ a Confessions of 
My Novel or, urieties in English Lite. By ‘Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (Continued). 


Address to Gray Hl Hair | Poetry.) 
Monthly Record of Current Events.—An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Literary, 

A , and Personal Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Literary Notices —Books of the Month 
Three Leaves from Punch.—1851: Please, Sir, shall I hold your Horse?—The Affairs of 

Grease.—The War on | ey tga off The best Law Book.—Justice for Bache- 

lore.—The Weather, a Drama weday Lik —A Juvenile Party.—Tne Kiicben-Range 

of Art.—Reward of Merit. th Bev Seven Lijusirations. 
Spring Fashions. With Four I)Lastrations. 

The continued success of this Magazine presents the strongest motives to the Publishers 
to make it stili more wostg of the unprece dented favour with which it has beea received 
by the public. The is hed with the portraits of the eminent Ame=r- 
ican writers, Irvine and Revenr. and a view of thelr residences, accom panied with origi- 
nal sketches of their literary character. Uchér names Eodagieet in letters and science, 
will be made the subject of articles aud pictorial illustrations in subsequent nu'nbers 

The circulation of ihe Magazine is now Sixty THOUSAND, and is ys ularly Lo in 


every part of the Union. No effort will be spared to ee’ a great ational Work, both 
tation to the wants of the 


._— to the richvess and variety of its contents, and i 
The utmost cure will be taken to dl a faithful and pleasing picture 


mind, 
of the current oe a, S are oneness eS admitted which cau — ths most 





blication 
i portion ye our “ry publ, te the Publishers are determ that it 
Shall be witht a ape in the literature of the world 

Magnains w =e oon Ae a pegee octavo, in double columns. The 


two thousand pages of the choicest 
Fashion Piate, will ac- 








Terms—Three Dollars . , or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The First Volume, is 
rellrs and yr ready, meaty bound Selonred Two Dollars. The work may be obtained of Book- 
pre} and of the Publishers. 


rvefors in Sut will be made with the Trade, with Postmasters, and with Agents 
lating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gratuit- 


The Cecil wilis ec ae 4 ig ay de — City Subscribers when |= py is made to them in 
advance. Clubs su open lite al terms. Muslin Rowers each volume will be fur- 
nished by the publighors an Agents at Twenty-five Cents each. 

Persons d the Work early will please to furnish their names and address to the 
. Orders for Numbers from the commencement can now be supplied. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS. New York 





FREEM ASONRY. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, 2 wiih Monarertage. price 05. By y counting the 
money, the epee Senko cuat by maa shy perce’ Se States or Canada. 
Just received about one thousand v: ro Baar series books,which will be sold for one- 
third of ease original prise; for cxupple Murray sp) illuminated English Prayer Book, 
original price $12, now offered at $3 50, 
wM. yen wd 
178 Fulton street, New York. 


s+ 


HARPS. 
Jj. . BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 


Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadw 
iW BROWNE OP pt EES > eeumnent, ¢o the 
egant collection lor com every vi and finish. From 
Risdbog superience Iu the Bretestablishmonts in he is able 
of the qualities toon, tench, and neree 





Sarepe, he ate Wir ccc tomere. 
ments as fit ier axtieene of cllineln, tn a lean “pitch, —— 
as 
descriptions recei mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the H 
by’ the frst authors, recaived On the arrival of the steainshipe Orders for for any plece c 4 
on 





N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
NO. 182 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
WEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 

Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Col. 
TRUMBULL.ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER- 
Pzoofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL™ 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement, 
Spirit of the Tenes. 

PRINTS ra! in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short notice, and on 
reasunable te! 


Also, the ~ rma collection of cheap Lit hs to be found in this couutry, wuitable for 
country trade or exportation, many having titles in three languages. feb 1—Sm 





OHN W. 8S. HOWS—PROFESSOR OF FKLOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COL 
having withurawa from any connexion with Editorial du is now enabled to en 
provivesly ped —— of a ——, a rot and kethere 

baw Bag rou, natu pr ocutionar may rn 

yp kee ey L application to Prof. Hows, at his reskdonse Mo. B bodes Place 
4 door from B' jan 18—2t 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 





R THE owas Or qonen cop BOABSERE SS B 18,WHOOPIN 
F° OH, 1 5 BA ONS ae eo Ss, G 
etal mealinnem aetna _ ER 
ness increase its enjoyment, and evea of 
can be named of more real value ‘o mank' than this contribution of Chemistry to the Heal- 
os pene SS ee jot mal et kno in so surel sacl ona 
jenys contro! 

cure ae vod gemmegyy {Pome ig: Data parade Seceee pt from our midst 

re now to 
Remedy has ai length been fou which can be relied on to cure the most dan. ‘offec- 
tions of the lungs. repace here will not admit us to nish he preperton of Oe cuss 
farier enguiry tothe cireular witch the Ageot below nained, alway be raed ear 
iow ni to r- 
nish free, wherein are full perticulars, and indisputable p soot Ges “Sia ” 


From the President of Amherat College, the celebrated PROFESSOR NITOHCOCK. 
“James C. A’ ir: I u gous Carey Aevetdy ted ape ts Lp eee 
Bronchitis, Po pomp A! dom ic Rban admirable com 
or the relief of and bronchial difficulties, tee my opinion to its superior c 
ver can be ofany , you are at liberty to use it as you think proper, 
Epwarp Hirencock, L.L.D. 


From the widel onus a eormrrs SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L.D., Professor of 
Mi 
Ghesaletry. neralogy, e.. he. ¥ -eeeaanenaamunal of the Lil, Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 


©.deous the Cherry Pectoral 0a admirable 
the Materia Medica, acd a very effective remedy 


Hew Haven, C1, Nov. 1, 189. 


cane Sas tinc PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
Success, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 
From one of the first Physicians in Maine. 


from some of the best articles in 
the class of diseases it is intended to 


Me., A 1849, 
Dr. J. preci and prt » eowell —Dear Sir: I am now constantly using your ch Pectoral ectoral in lin my 
ppsies, Teeny otter Ty 4 for pulmonary complaints. vn ober va : 
at bave put a alo rem hn carsooughe, colds, and diseases anes, 
wu 
—— se in cases of consumption, and consider it much the best 


'y yours, I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 
Mn we by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and [mh by 





NEW YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 


: feb 15—Jy 


April 5 








PRICE OF COAL REDUCED. 


HE UNDERSIGNED has reduced the price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can be 
T wee the Range, Furnace, Grate, or Stove sizes at sbort notice. by leaving 
their at ashington 
“ _- CHARLES LOWTHER, 


ms Ist LS of ag boo sboces be found at 95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 8th Street, ) and 131 a 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EBPFPERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


FEY A8 ecient meng Paycicions greeny has drawn from an eminent and dist - 
guished mem the Profession of this city the following of its 
merits: single irial will n0t fail to convines the most moet incredulous of of its efficacy. 








een cose = Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

“1 have carefully ‘and in many cates gapemes ihe the mallitine wish you pre. 

and am to my testimony in its favour. 

“Tt has been a with the profession to obtain a cathartic et once mild and 
should also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co. 


T= meee F STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton. com 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will 

and Southam’ ton, for the year 1851, on the follo wing Gayo beats ee Havre 
Lea ve New York. 


Leave Havre. 


Franklin . + Saturday.-eeeeseee Feb. %) ¥ranklin. . +» Wedneeda: ne -Mare 
Humboldt .... March 8 Hambold ro y . 8 
Franklin toes April 5 eoee 7 
Humboldt coos May 3 Howbolds ore June 4 
Franklin oes May 31) Franklin © ee July 2 
Humboldt eoee June 2%/| Humboldt seve July % 
Franklin sees July 26} Franklin eoee Aug. 27 
Humboldt sees Aug. 2) Humboldt seco oo 4 
lin Sept, 20 | Franklin eves 2 
a A Hd ‘umboldt voce Nov, 19 
Fran ‘ov. Franklin eves Dec. 
Humboldt - 








Dec. 13 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Gregan | built ex for Government service, of 2200 ton 
we curpenees of ther for peed strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. oernole — 








residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
it be administered, and the in which it 
ae SR op erp ea 
port.” [Signed] GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
: No. 68 Warren street, N. 
els Ieee 
: and by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 





arren, N. Y 
‘Also tor sale at 110 Broadway: 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
eee Fe ie No. 31 Bast = re st, ~ boyy 
Go. 40 Canale, New Orioans, and by H-- 4) R-- ---L. the United Staces, 





AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANE OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the undersigned its unly authorized Agent in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
money to any tof England, Scotland, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 

tof the ank, for large or small sums, payable at sight, on any of the Branch Estab- 
l ts of the National k in Ireland. 
Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 


The National Provincial Bank of England, | J.ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Live | District Bank, | Chesterfield Banking Soaeey. 
West of Engiand and South Wales Dis | Hull Banking Compa 
trict Ban Halifax and uddereficla ym Bank, 
Wilis and Derset Banking Co. 


Devon and C all B Cc Shethel Benking Cor a 
von omw: ng Com \ e an om 
Bradford Banking Company. ex . _— 
Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Clydesdale Banking Company, 
Ayrshire Banking Company, Eastern Bank of Sco 
The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
jan 11 Cc. E HABICHT, 94 Wall Street, New York 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 

circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Mem! bere and ubscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


The Terms are $25 for an rer sy and inheritable right or share, with an annual char 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. - 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
aND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

















WEW YORE. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James —. ae r cRvers, 
George Barc enry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. How Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Ji 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredi Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, HEM. Consul, Henry Tiny, 
Donald Mclivain , Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, Benjamin 
raet Whitney, . | Elijah D. Bishan 
Dexier, E. A. Grattan, H. my M. Consul. 
William Elliott. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
a T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
pan ae containing th remium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
s, and Annual Report cot 1249, &c., can be had free of eherge, ¢ on application at 
71 Wall strest, and of Agents. 

Part of the ca — Vm nwe A invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local d always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
es any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of 
Partie hereafter assured may 8o effecta Policy which = entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by thom, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend Py at one o’clock. P. M,, ai 71 Wall een cnt a and at “= Office 
of the different Local Boards an ies, All communications to be ad: 
J. LEANDER STARR, General ow ? 
jan5 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


" er | Np anon is —— to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
Reversions,and to transact all b 
Life is pany usiness in which the risk of 


Tables have been atsesin calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
oo ot ah ee 

e on inv: ents Li and ene: tor 
with y mene to safety admit of a . rad ge expenditure can 
id anmual by the © 
liremadel rail eke tea be tcroned v pa y the Company and 











Ofno other Life ‘Assarence a can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not c —_ ny to the immense sum of money which is ——_ 
sent out of the Province Foreign Companies for that, in bey o this rf 
compet eatery instance} neliher eGreat Britain nor the neighbouring S teesen can fairly offer 
com ion. 

bf hag A oy atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the 

their premiums pany will grant — Le goed ee death fairly representative - 
the valve of ach te as may have it further e es to purchase 
pene for an le consis after five or’ x full prombaine have bee been paid 

Phree’fou ee ee Shots Seem ee yearly divided amongst the 


a mony tay 
A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 





Po 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 

With participation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarter Age. Annual | Hf. Yeari uarter! 

Premium. Preaken’ ' Premium. “4 Premium. Preston. Prarcariy 

&2ad d 2s. “—T Z2adaj;&s aizkz sa a 
20 117 4,019 1 09 9 20 I9 ll 0 4 07 
25 22 9 11 1 ol 2 2 114 #7 017 8 09 0 
30 29 8 yh AR 012 10 30 se 8 a 2 00 6 
$5 216 7 isu ou 9 35 26 4 1 8s 8 012 1 





Zeblee o: Rares, forme vi proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be ot tained at the Head 


Office and 
THOMAS M. SIMONS. Secre 
$8 Ring Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1280. pent B 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 











ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on 
1st of each month, as follows :— ra . - 
New York. Havre. 
8ST. DENIS Ist January....... sees ( 16th Pep, 
Follansbee, master. St DEAF... ccceccccse $101 Fane, ary, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, tat Fe vset 5277 86mm October, 
8 ru ° 1 
Everleigh, master. Isi June _ 16th jane h, 
1st October 16th November 
BALTIMORE, Ist March 16th April, 
Conn, master. ft galy nonce ° ; ioe August 
ovember. ee Decem 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April ....... 200+ 16th Mee am 
Willard, master. fit Au seseese } 1th ep September 
1st December. ... .-- (16th January, ' 


SiS, Oe, ol heat clans New Fork bulls vessels, rovided with all requ 
comfort and convenience mgers and colemanded wy men of ponte men 
trade. The price of peesage te GI G00 without wines or i 
rwarded free 





Goods sent to t m — 
incurred. ; inkoge 
ene BOYD«& KEN. Ag , 


dath f pay 
nu, at Southampton both goi returning, offer to Proceeding 
woe ebvaninaetane over aay Sthef line in the ~~ | of both doe antl ecenp 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton jo eecccscccccees 
From Havre or Southampton to New York a cecccceccccoes ma 


yf — secured until paid for. 
Surgeon on board. 
for freight or passage. apply to 


Sons iaee Jey) fey eTOR, Agent, 58 Broadway. 


MARTINEAU, eROSkET: & CO. sees: 


TR ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ben 
muda and St. Thomas on Saturday, 9th of April, 1851, precisely at 12 o'clock. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda. ...6..0.eececceccssseeeee $35 
Do do St. Thomas ..reccscccrcccccccsseses 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between S:. Thomas and all the West India 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
| =P a coral will take freight. Apply to 





E. CUNARD, Jr., 88 Broadway. 
ee BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIOAR ROYAL MAIL ream SHIPS 
verpool, calling of Take 











Liver direct betw. 08Lo: 
tox to nt end seative Mahened —— — | 
c " Captains 
Arabia.. cecccccce — ersia. ___ 
--_.A. Ryrie | Asta... H. E. Jadkins 
America “0 aan Canes ay tes 
wTTTL PPITTTTiTititiiii ie non w 
| Cambria... ee in arraoe 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 
















From 
Canada.....++.e0+-s005 Boston...... evceseccce Wi eeercccces 
Amen iiaetenen veo Now POs, cha segeboes Ue , April 4 ue 
METICA .eccececseceesBOBLON ...cecccccecs sooo ° “ 
Asia.. secceeeeeesNew York..... eecceeses ceccvccce “Apri so, “ 
Niagara . sreeceesseeceee BOBLON 41.400. sereereees W seeeccees-May 14th 
Europe ...scessesees + New York...... . «+++0. Wednesday ...+..6.-May 2lst, “ 
Cambria. - ++BOston . ...00.seseeeeees Wednesday .....-. ++ May 28th, « 
Africa . . New York .-s+++- sseeeees Wednesday ..........June 4th, 
Canada . Boston ...... sees Wednesday .......6..June llth, “ 
Asia ... ..New York .... +++ Wednesday..........June 18th, « 
America +-BOStOD,..... . ss000 sees Wednesday ....... . June 25th, “ 
Passage in fret cabin from ox’ Yor ah whee ° 
mange te os ante aovqepest, Jesdeocossal 


No second-cabin Passengers will ~ taken a. end tM ‘Serhan | ip anes 

| weg uot enempe — paid tee. ‘ Seer ns ae 
reigh¢ e charged on specie beyond an amount for perso nses. 

An erperenced surgeon on Seana. ed er adits: 

All and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Frenc! , and other foreign goods, received and brought mmon = 

goods. roush bills of lading are > atven in Havre to New fork. nae penis 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the ab 
be materially vebuaed. , ght by the above steamers from Liverpoo! will 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The ships comprising this line are — 







ATLANTIC. Roctitanbesvedtsecd 
PACIFIC.. ae 
Py tt tm -Capt. Luce. 
A ie © Comstoc 
ADRIATIC. = Saee . 


These ships, having been built b press] tev Govemtaaateiion ~ 
4 ui contract ex’ 
en in r construction, as also in tieir Engines, to ensure h ‘and spect, 
and their or pe wagers ——— dese Mean ww condire , 
om Sree io La ge to aon York, 235. eae sine 

experiea geon will be attac 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATBS OF SAILING. 

From New York F Tpoo 
Wednesday...March.. ..+.+. .5th, 1851 nr Poa ; 8th, 1851 
Wednesday.. ‘’March.......-.-19th, ++ee+February . sees eettnd, 
Wednesday. . Apri ad, ceeeeeeMarch....-.-+-.8th, 

. “10th, “ eee rey Ayana see 22d, @ 
2uh, “i il ws 

























Sawrday : eoostth, “ “ 
Saturday ....-JUNC@ ..ssces « 2ist, be ae 
Saturday ......July sccscseees Sth, “ a 
Satnrday .. wow © eorcccee 19th’, bey “ 
Saturday .....-AUgust...se00..2d, “ “ 
Saturday ......August........ 16th, “ Wednesday....July......... «“ 
Saturday ......August......,.30th, * Wednesday.,,.August ..........6ih, “ 
Saturday out Seprember 2218ih; pod Wednesday.,.. August......, vee Biith, “ 
Saturday ...... September.. .2°th, “ Wednesday....Sepiember. ..-"- gq’ « 
Saturday ....--October . “ Wednesday .. September ....-i7th’ 
Saturday -October .. os Wednesday....October....... lst, “ 
Saturda November e Wednesday,... October. .,,. : 15th, “ 
Saturday -November ....22d, “ Wednesday....October.......” “ 
Saturday ..... December .... 6th, “ Wednesday .... November ..... “ 

aturday ...... December .... . 20th; ba Wednesday. -November , “ 








Wednesday. ...December . 


Ww 
For freight or passage, apply Po. —_ ednesday... vooeDocomber . 
K. COLLINS, No. 56 W treet, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Posh iy vgs 
18 King’s Ar 
. or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Monumeres neeie iqaten 
he owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, B 
ciry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills eee © 
nee ate Peo Gs Ul, WAMBO lates Beeld 
r the first o} ril next, e rate of freight 
will be materially fotneed. : “ wo 


NEW YORK AND LIVERP 7 
4 Proprietors of the pores A ideee of Packets ee r+, have 


arranged for their ey M- rt on the 1 
the ships to succeed each other int the f fale owing pow Fang Fn th, 16th, and 26th of ever 3 month, 





le,Jew- 
and the value 


above Steamers from Liverpool, 
oct 5 















Ships. Captains Brom New York From Li 
Isaac Wedd... vsseres COPPCT...- 4006 a, 1. rp oygoer 
Constellation .....---Allen,.« Ceccccccocose ll — ane Ape. 6 Ang. Ly Dae. s 
orkshire....,.... .+.«- Shearman. an 1..Mi 
Sa PO ae j++ AGAMB. ..5 0-00 Jan eared . 
Isaac Wright. ..»Furber... os processes 
Waterloo + Harvey. pee. feeresieliies ¥ 
ontezuma -.De Coure feb. 1... 
Say doer ‘aa —_ Feb: aes -June 1.. Beit 1 
Colnbia” —— * snpfhsarene oBDsccoce eld 
po ne ON « shipley seeeLBrecee 16.....06 16 
Manhattan.....-... ..-Hackstaff. 
Termes cooteocoars -Howes ......- 
New York.....e.0+0. -Briggs. eoerecce d 
bm Raa Point. TTTTTTTTTT ta soosscoell 
elia.. cocee eabody.. eocceees a 
Roscius..........00..+SHOPPY...-ssceceee, Siesisoeaiiieeutts Sanaa Aug} Dee | 


a... J ais are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 


ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in inet comfort 
Eonvenience, a and they are furnished with e end 
ay ad of salling we wa ecnin pd cagwiption of stores 0! 


of passage 4 _ 


ork, . 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo. Co nstellati 
ec wha haa 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddone. Henry c eet iene 
ote es SN 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac verpool. ; 
saac Webb, and New York ones Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Pidel's, 


GOODHUE & CO. . H. MARS 
BARING, BROTHERS % & CO., oe © 00.8. ¥. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBETs. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will h be 

P socisetn i eraorts shared aa PER SR ge 
e 

On the Ist and 16th of every month pe krpeee, am = = 2) - 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 


setecereceeeseeses B15 








Days of Sailing fror 


Rermaueiaeg: Hones, (MHY,E SS, Jan. uune Get, mon 
= pton, new, } June Y Oct, 3’ Feb. a eA a Nov. 1s, March 2 
Marge Eraune™™ Prams (2% Nova Myron pee! ant 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April 7 Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 4 
Eagle, Doane, a “2, *§ 248Oct is Bed. 13, Jane 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded need na 
— Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Biorde he. “it the best des 


‘The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75. 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor pdt pe Keates a wilt. — WT one, 
percels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular J Bills of Lad signed therefor. AP- 
P ly to a N GRISWOL iy South street, N. Y. 
Vv and to BARING, BROTHERS, & €O, Londoo. 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





